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ABSTRACT 


CELEBRATING DIVERSITY IN THE CROSS-RACIAL AND 
CROSS-CULTURAL CONGREGATION THROUGH 
CONFLICT TRANSFORMATION 


by 
Won Lee 
United Theological Seminary, 2024 


Mentors 
Young Jin Cho, DMin 


Young Bong Kim, PhD 
HiRho Park, PhD, DMin 


The context of this project is Culpeper United Methodist Church in Culpeper, Virginia, 
one of the Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural congregations in the Virginia Conference of 
the United Methodist Church. The lack of understanding of diversity has led to conflicts 
within CRCC congregations. The leaders of Culpeper United Methodist Church 
participated in a six-week intercultural competence training through which they deepened 
their understanding of diversity in ministry and learned about conflict management 
theory. The qualitative research methodology was used, which included a pre-project and 


post-project survey, group discussion, and post-project individual interviews. 
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INTRODUCTION 


God created a world full of diversity in which people of every race, ethnicity, 
language, and culture live in unity and harmony. However, in the broken and fallen 
world, division is found more than unity, conflict more than cooperation, and dissonance 
more than harmony. Although living in unity honoring diversity is God’s original 
intention for his creation, we experience more division and conflicts today. However, as 
Revelation 21:5 says, God is making all things new by healing our brokenness, restoring 
the broken image of God in us, uniting our divisions, and transforming conflicts into 
glorious opportunities of witness to Christ. 

In the United Methodist Church, the term CRCC appointment denotes a ministry 
context where the appointed pastor and their congregation exhibit differences in race, 
ethnicity, language, and culture. Conflict, a universal and unavoidable aspect of human 
interaction, is also present in churches. While every church experiences conflicts to some 
extent, the conflicts in the CRCC appointments often escalate due to cultural 
misunderstandings and miscommunication, complicating resolution efforts. It is essential 
to embrace and celebrate racial and cultural diversity in ministry, as God designed a 
world rich in diversity. This project is to address this issue in the six-week intercultural 
competence training offered to the leaders of Culpeper United Methodist Church, in 


which the participants learned about the value of diversity from the biblical, historical, 


theological, and sociological perspectives, along with information about conflict 
management. 

Chapter one delves into my personal experiences that have molded my 
comprehension of diversity, shaped by responding to God's call to ministry, immigrating 
to America, and serving as a Korean pastor in an English-speaking American 
congregation. These experiences have expanded and enriched my understanding of 
diversity. This chapter explains how, over the years of both rewarding and challenging 
ministry experiences, I have come to grasp the significance of diversity in ministry and 
have learned to embrace and celebrate it. Additionally, the chapter introduces Culpeper 
United Methodist Church, a part of the Virginia Annual Conference of the United 
Methodist Church, as the context of the project. Like many other CRCC congregations, 
Culpeper United Methodist Church faces its distinctive opportunities and challenges as a 
CRCC congregation, which are explored in this chapter. 

Chapter two explores the conflicts within the Galatian church concerning the 
matter of circumcision. The dispute involves Jewish Christians advocating for adherence 
to Jewish laws, including circumcision, as a prerequisite for inclusion in the community 
of believers. In contrast, Apostle Paul rejects the necessity of circumcision for Gentile 
Christians to become part of the faith community, as expressed in Galatians 5:6. Paul’s 
letter to the Galatian Christians underscores his belief that there is no distinction between 
Jews and Gentiles in terms of justification. Based on his faith in Christ, Paul insists that 
all individuals, regardless of race, ethnicity, nationality, culture, or tradition, are saved by 


God alone. 


Conflicts within a church resulting from racial, ethnic, and cultural 
misunderstandings still occur today. Paul’s message to the church in Galatia remains 
pertinent for contemporary churches, including CRCC congregations. Racial, ethnic, and 
cultural distinctions within the community of believers are not weaknesses but strengths. 
They present opportunities to strengthen and broaden the Kingdom of God in a world 
where individuals of various ages, races, nationalities, cultures, and traditions unite as 
one Body of Christ. 

Chapter three delves into the theme of diversity within the context of conflicts 
between white slave owners and enslaved Africans in the eighteenth-century American 
colonies. It examines how the spiritual movement known as the First Great Awakening 
influenced the social and community dynamics between these two groups, who appeared 
unable to find common ground and unity. By delving into this historical, spiritual 
movement, the chapter prompts readers to glimpse the possibilities of racial 
reconciliation and unity amid significant racial conflict and division. It also encourages 
them to recognize the work of the Holy Spirit, whose power and presence enable people 
from different backgrounds to come together in unity and harmony. 

Chapter four explores the issue of diversity through the lens of Jung Young 
Lee’s marginality theology. Lee examines racial relations in American society from the 
perspective of an immigrant, elucidating the dynamics between racial and ethnic 
majorities and minorities as a relationship between centrality and marginality. 
Marginalized individuals often find themselves belonging to neither the dominant culture 
nor the culture from which they originally came. Lee rejects the dichotomy of centrality 


and marginality that divides people into the center and the margin. Instead, he presents 
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the concept of an “In-beyond” status, in which individuals of diverse races, cultures, and 
traditions come together to experience healing, reconciliation, and harmony. Lee’s 
marginality theology provides a new way to understand diversity in the church. Instead of 
dividing people into dominant and marginal groups, Lee’s view invites individuals to 
acknowledge each other’s differences and yet still be together as a faith community 
beyond these differences. 

Chapter five introduces conflict management theories and practices as an effort to 
handle conflicts in the CRCC congregations stemming from cultural misunderstandings 
and miscommunications. Among various conflict management theories, the chapter 
focuses on mediation theory as an effective tool for conflict resolution in the context of 
CRCC ministry. In the mediation approach, a third party is involved to act as a bridge 
between disputing parties, aiding them in reaching a mutual agreement. While a mediator 
facilitates communication between the disputing parties, they do not have the authority to 
make a decision to settle the conflict; decision-making always rests in the hands of the 
disputants. The chapter explores how a pastor and church leaders can serve as mediators 
to facilitate communication between the disputing parties and resolve conflicts 
constructively when conflicts arise in the CRCC congregations due to racial and cultural 
misunderstandings. 

Lastly, Chapter six describes the project that addressed the hypothesis through a 
six-week intercultural competence training provided to the leaders of Culpeper United 
Methodist Church. The chapter presents the project details, including its preparation, 
implementation, and analysis, encompassing pre-project and post-project surveys, group 


discussions, and post-project interviews. The overall evaluation of the project, including 


its effectiveness in addressing and developing the concept of diversity and conflict 
management within the CRCC context, is shared in the chapter. In its conclusion, the 
chapter includes new findings and lessons learned from the project, along with 


suggestions for future improvement. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


God created the world, which is full of diversity, and called it good. People differ 
in the color of their skin, in the language they speak, and in their historical and cultural 
backgrounds. However, all peoples of the earth become one human family because all of 
us are made in the image of God. The image of God in every person signifies the innate 
value that everyone has. Because all human beings have dignity and equality by being 
created in the image of God, we must respect people of every race and culture, and we 
have a reason to celebrate diversity. 

John Wesley’s understanding of humanity as being made in the image of God is 
revealed in his sermon, The Image of God, in which Wesley said, 

Man was originally made in the image of God. First with regard to his 

understanding. He was endued, after the likeness of his Maker, with a power of 

distinguishing truth from falsehood; either by a simple view wherein he made the 
nearest approach to that all-seeing Nature, or by comparing one thing with 
another (a manner of knowledge perhaps peculiar to himself) and often inferring 
farther truths from these preceding comparisons. ! 

Diversity and inclusiveness have been core values of the United Methodist Church, as 


stated in the Book of Discipline: 


We recognize that God made all creation and saw that it was good. As a diverse 
people of God who bring special gifts and evidences of God’s grace to the unity 


' Albert Outler and Richard Heitzenrater, John Wesley’s Sermons: an anthology (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1991), 15. 


a 


of the Church and to society, we are called to be faithful to the example of Jesus’ 
ministry to all persons.? 


The Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural ministry of the United Methodist Church is 
based on this biblical and theological belief that supports diversity and inclusiveness in 
the Body of Christ. Dr. HiRho Park states, 

CRCC ministry is a unique feature of the UMC that sets it apart from many other 

Christian churches because United Methodist try to live out their faith by 

deliberately engaging in cross-racial and cross-cultural ministry... CRCC ministry 

is an intentional endeavor of the United Methodist Church to live out their 
commitment to be an inclusive body of Christ. 
Throughout my eighteen years of CRCC ministry experiences, I have begun to appreciate 


diversity in ministry even more intensely and found hope for the church, where God’s 


vision of diversity is fully realized. 


Ministry Context 
The United Methodist Church (UMC) is a connectional church, and pastors are 
sent to a congregation by bishops instead of being called by a local congregation. In the 
Virginia Annual Conference of UMC are about 1,000 active clergy members serving 
1,148 local churches.* Among these active clergy members, about 10% are Asian or 


Asian-American pastors. About 80% of Asian or Asian-American pastors in the Virginia 


? United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church (Nashville, 
TN: United Methodist Publishing House, 2016), 101. 


3 HiRho Park, Develop Intercultural Competence: How to Lead Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural 
Churches (Nashville, TN: the General Board of Higher Education and Ministry, 2018), 3. 


4 “Statistics”, Virginia United Methodist Church, accessed December 14, 2021, 
http://www.vaumc.org/treasurer/statistics/. 


Annual Conference serve Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural congregations. I am one of 
these Asian-American pastors who serve a CRCC congregation. 

The first Methodist congregation in Culpeper was formed in 1777 at the Culpeper 
Court House under the leadership of Rev. Henry Fry and Rev. John Littlejohn. After 
American Methodism broke up from its mother denomination of the English Anglican 
Church, the Methodist congregation in Culpeper joined the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and they continued to meet in the Court House until the early 19th century.> The recorded 
history of the Culpeper United Methodist Church dates back to 1847, when the first 
Methodist church structure was built on Davis Street in downtown Culpeper.® Until the 
church moved to its current location on Oaklawn Drive in 1956, the congregation grew in 
attendance and its ministries. The church continued to thrive in its new location by 
doubling its membership and ministries.’ In 2019, before the outbreak of the COVID-19 
pandemic, Culpeper UMC’s annual report shows that it had 1,532 members and 338 
average worship attendance, although the number of worship attendance drastically 
decreased by half during the pandemic.® For 175 years of Culpeper UMC history from 
1847 to 2022, until I came to Culpeper as a pastor, sixty pastors served the church as 


senior pastors, all of whom were white male pastors.’ 


5 Culpeper United Methodist Church, The Lord’s Work in Action, (Culpeper, VA: Culpeper United 
Methodist Church, 2007), 9. 


® Culpeper United Methodist Church, The Lord’s Work in Action, 10. 

7 Culpeper United Methodist Church, The Lord’s Work in Action, 14. 

8 Virginia Conference of The United Methodist Church Statistics, Culpeper United Methodist 
Church Annual Statistics for 2019, Table I, (Glen Allen, VA: Virginia Conference of The United Methodist 
Church, 2019), 1. 


° Culpeper United Methodist Church, The Lord’s Work in Action, 63. 


Culpeper UMC is a predominantly white, English-speaking congregation. 
According to its 2022 Annual Statistics report, ethnic minority church members, 
including Asian, black, Hispanic, and Pacific Islander, constitute less than four percent of 
the total church membership.!° I am the first ethnic minority senior pastor whose native 
language is not English and whose native culture is different from most of the 
congregation. Before I came to Culpeper UMC as a pastor, this congregation has not 
experienced the Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural appointment. Despite our racial, ethnic, 
language, and cultural differences, from my arrival at Culpeper UMC in July 2022, I felt 
warmly welcomed and received by the Culpeper UMC congregation as their new pastor. 

Unlike most United Methodist Churches governed by the church council, 
Culpeper UMC has the Leadership Team, which consists of nine church members elected 
by the congregation at the Charge Conference. These nine Leadership Team members 
function as the Staff-Parish Relations Committee, the Finance Committee, and the Board 
of Trustees to oversee the church’s day-to-day operation. They also work with the 
church’s senior pastor and executive director to envision, plan, and implement the vision 
of the church ministry and to provide spiritual leadership and direction to the church. 
Communication and cooperation between the Leadership Team and the pastor are crucial 
for the success of leading the congregation. Despite the language and cultural differences, 
I felt that the Leadership Team members embraced me as their new pastor and showed 


genuine partnership in ministry. Their willingness to work with me was genuine as they 


'0 Virginia Conference of The United Methodist Church Statistics, Culpeper United Methodist 
Church Annual Statistics for 2022, Table I, (Glen Allen, VA: Virginia Conference of The United Methodist 
Church, 2022), 1. 
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recognized my pastoral authority. Because of the tight appointment schedule in the 
United Methodist Church, a local United Methodist congregation has only three to four 
months at the most to prepare for the pastoral transition, which is never enough to 
educate a congregation about the dynamics of the Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural 
ministry. The smooth and successful transition to my new appointment must be attributed 
to the mutual respect and understanding between my congregation, especially the 
Leadership Team, and me as their new pastor. 

However, it is not always the case that an ethnic minority pastor makes a good 
start with his or her congregation in the CRCC appointments. Language and cultural 
differences often complicate the pastoral transition by taking longer to build trust 
between a congregation and its new ethnic minority pastor. When the congregation and 
its ethnic minority pastor fail to build mutual respect and trust, although it may not occur 
at the beginning of the appointment, conflict can arise later and hinder a church's 
effective and fruitful ministry. In CRCC churches that undergo various challenges in 
ministry, their congregations and pastors often blame racial, cultural, and language 
differences for the cause of the problem and the inability to reconcile a dispute. However, 
many times, the real cause of the problem is not the difference in race, culture, or 
language but something else. 

I also experienced a conflict and struggle with the church’s leadership in my 
previous appointment. This conflict began when my previous church was invited to the 
district program called Next Level Innovation (NLI). It is a three-year program designed 
to help churches grow to their potential by adopting innovative and creative ideas to bring 


positive changes to churches. This program included intensive training, coaching, 
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workshops, self-study, and a church-wide discernment process. After discussing the 
invitation from the District Superintendent to participate, the church council members 
voted and agreed to participate in the NLI program. However, this decision was strongly 
opposed by a few church members, which caused conflict within the congregation, and 
tensions escalated among the church leadership. The group that opposed participating in 
the NLI program denied the need to receive input and help from outside. They insisted 
that the church keep the old practices instead of adopting new ideas. The District 
Superintendent met with the group that opposed the NLI program to hear their concerns 
and find a solution to their concerns over the new program. At the meeting with the 
District Superintendent, they pointed out the language and cultural differences of the 
pastor as the primary cause of the church’s problem. This group considered the pastor’s 
racial and language differences a stumbling block preventing the church’s growth. 
Although the language and cultural differences were blamed for the problems in 
the church, it was evident that the root cause of the conflict was something else. I believe 
the true reason for opposing the NLI program was fear of losing their power and control 
in the church by bringing outside input and making changes in the church with new 
practices guided by the new leadership. The fear of embracing new ideas and practices 
was expressed negatively in blaming language and cultural differences as a stumbling 
block to the church rather than taking cultural diversity as a strength in ministry. This 
experience made me realize the necessity of intercultural competence training through 
which people appreciate and value racial and cultural diversity and learn to communicate 
effectively with others whose languages and cultures differ. A profound understanding of 


racial and cultural diversity would equip people to manage conflicts constructively. 
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In a conflict situation, it is easier to blame racial and cultural diversity as a cause 
of the problems than to celebrate it as a strength. To have a fruitful ministry in the CRCC, 
it is crucial to educate the congregation that our racial and cultural differences are not our 
weaknesses but our strengths. Suppose a CRCC congregation can wisely manage 
conflicts caused by racial and cultural misunderstandings. In that case, that will 
strengthen the CRCC congregation in its partnership with a pastor and bear many fruits in 
ministry. 

Culpeper County, where Culpeper UMC is located, is becoming increasingly 
diverse in terms of race. According to the MissionInsite report, for the last ten years, the 
percentage of the white population has decreased from 60% to 58%, while the Hispanic 
population has increased from 14.5% to 17%. Other ethnic minority groups, including 
blacks and Asians, also increased slightly during that period.'! One noteworthy finding in 
the MissionInsite report regarding diversity is the answer to the question about life 
concerns. People in the town of Culpeper answered that social and political 
tensions/discord are the second biggest life concern after COVID-19.'* This result shows 
that social and political tensions, including racial conflicts, are people’s concerns in 
Culpeper. Regarding the question about social and moral issues, people in Culpeper 


answered that they least agree with this statement: “I believe race relations in the United 


'l MissionInsite by ACS Technologies, The Executivelnsite Report — Study Area: Culpeper 
County, (February 15, 2023), 3, Sources: US Census Bureau, Synergos Technologies Inc., Experian, The 
American Beliefs Study. 


'2 MissionInsite by ACS Technologies, Ministrylnsite Priorities Report — Study Area: Culpeper 
County, (February 15, 2023), 2, Sources: The American Beliefs Study. 
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States are generally good.”!? This survey result indicates that many people in Culpeper 
are concerned about the racial relations issue in the United States. This also indicates that 
the residents of Culpeper desire a welcoming and inclusive church. The MissionInsite 
report offers insights into what Culpeper UMC needs to prioritize to effectively engage 
with its surrounding community. Culpeper UMC should strive to reflect better its 
neighborhood's racial, cultural, and age diversity. Additionally, Culpeper UMC must 
address the conflicts and tensions prevalent in our society, offering support and serving as 
a peacemaker within the community. Furthermore, Culpeper UMC should aim to become 
a welcoming and inclusive congregation where individuals from diverse backgrounds 


come together for worship and fellowship. 


The Present Ministry 

I was appointed to Culpeper United Methodist Church as a pastor in July 2022. 
During the first month, I initiated several meetings with church members to get to know 
them and to listen to anything they wished to share with me as their new pastor regarding 
the church. Through these meetings with the church members, I discovered that the 
primary concern and most pressing challenge for the congregation revolved around the 
issue of disaffiliating from the United Methodist Church. Paragraph 2553 of the Book of 
Discipline of the United Methodist Church allowed a United Methodist congregation to 
leave the denomination over the issue of human sexuality, granting local churches the 


choice to enter the disaffiliation process or not. Prior to my arrival, the congregation had 


'3 MissionInsite by ACS Technologies, ReligiousInsite Report — Study Area: Culpeper County, 
(February 15, 2023), 10, Sources: The American Beliefs Study. 
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already been struggling with this issue, which ultimately led to division and a split within 
the congregation. 

In August 2022, a month after my appointment to the church, the congregation 
had a town hall meeting to address and discuss the issue of disaffiliation. During the 
meeting, a member of the Leadership Team and I presented information about the 
disaffiliation process, including its details, theological implications, and potential impact 
on the church. The meeting revealed a division within the congregation regarding the 
church’s direction on this issue. The group advocating for disaffiliation strongly insisted 
on the need to call a church conference to initiate the disaffiliation process. To seek a 
resolution to the conflict regarding the issue of disaffiliation, the Leadership Team 
introduced a six-month program called the "Disaffiliation Exploratory Program." This 
program included small group information sessions and concluded with a congregational 
vote to determine whether the church would pursue disaffiliation or not. 

On April 16, 2023, upon completing the six-month program, the church 
conference convened to vote on the issue of disaffiliation. A two-thirds vote was required 
to initiate the disaffiliation process, but this threshold was unmet. Consequently, 
Culpeper UMC did not enter the disaffiliation process and remained with the United 
Methodist Church. The outcome of the vote revealed that the congregation was almost 
evenly divided on this issue. After the vote, approximately 20% of the church members 
who had regularly attended the church left because they were disappointed with the vote 
result. This painful event left emotional wounds for both those who left and those who 
remained, adversely affecting all facets of the church’s ministry. Worship attendance and 


contributions declined. Most significantly, church members mourned the painful and 
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sorrowful division caused by this conflict and grappled with the uncertain future of the 
church. 

However, positive developments began to unfold as the church endeavored to 
recover from the conflict. Several church members stepped forward to fill the vacated 
leadership positions since people left due to the vote. The Leadership Team and I, along 
with many remaining church members, agreed to set aside divisive issues and work 
together toward the future, prioritizing the mission and ministry of the church. Nearly a 
year after the vote, the congregation demonstrated resilience by overcoming numerous 
challenges, and many positive things happened. New members joined, and worship 
attendance increased. Ministries, including children’s ministry and missions, have 
regained their vitality. Church members are fostering more positive and grateful attitudes 


as they see the church recovering from the past conflict and division. 


My Ministry Journey 

I grew up in a homogenous culture. My home country, South Korea, comprises 
people of almost the same race, language, culture, and historical background. I grew up in 
a homogenous church culture. My great-grandmother was one of the first-generation 
Christians in South Korea. Ever since she became a Methodist, all her children and their 
children became Methodists. Several family members and relatives, including my 
grandfather, uncles, and brothers, became Korean Methodist pastors. My grandparents’ 
and parents’ dedication to God and church influenced me to discern and answer my call 
to ministry. Although I sincerely appreciate my family heritage of Korean Methodism, it 


is also true that I was narrow-minded by thinking that only my church and my 
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denomination were the right way and best way to witness Christ. Instead of opening 
myself to what God can do in my life, I put God in a small box that I created, insisting 
that the way my family, my church, and my denomination practice must be how God 
would want other Christians to practice. I was comfortable and satisfied staying in my 
narrow-minded understanding of God and culture instead of trying to expand it. I never 
thought about leaving my family, church, or country, but God had a different plan for me. 
God took my hands and guided me to step out of my comfort zone and take a step of faith 
to explore different church traditions and meet with Christians from diverse backgrounds 
so that I could broaden my narrow understanding of what God could do and what church 
could be. 

The college experience was one of those moments when God opened my eyes to 
see how God was working in different people’s lives. During my college years, I was 
introduced to different denominations and church traditions through my college friends 
and faculties, and I began to appreciate diversity in church traditions. I studied John 
Wesley’s life and theology in college, and I was inspired by his willingness to take a step 
of faith out of his Anglican tradition to reach out to more people for the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. When he opened himself to the work of the Holy Spirit instead of limiting himself 
to the traditions and practices that he was familiar with, God used him to start a spiritual 
movement to revive churches that birthed the Methodist Church. 

Military experience also broadened my understanding of God and the Christian 
faith. In 1999, I joined the Korean Army and served in the infantry regiment for twenty- 
six months. During this time, I had opportunities to meet and get to know soldiers from 


different religious and church backgrounds. In the later years of my service in the Korean 
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Army, I had the privilege of serving as an assistant to a military chaplain. This enabled 
me to meet and work with Christian soldiers from every denominational background, 
including Baptist, Presbyterian, Full Gospel, Methodist, and more. I enjoyed an 
ecumenical fellowship with these Christian soldiers and began appreciating diversity in 
the Body of Christ. The army chapel experience taught me how diversity enriched 
Christian worship and fellowship. 

God did not stop there but took me further to open my eyes to the broader 
ecumenical fellowship and to appreciate the diversity of the Body of Christ beyond my 
race, nationality, and language. In 2002, I came to the United States of America to study 
at Wesley Theological Seminary. Studying abroad helped me to immerse myself in a 
completely different culture and tradition. Living and studying in a foreign country was 
one of the biggest stretches I had made. As I learned to open myself to different cultures 
and traditions and see how God was present among people of diverse racial and cultural 
backgrounds, I overcame the fear of the unknown and embraced people of diverse 
backgrounds as one family of God. 

I enjoyed my education at Wesley Theological Seminary very much. The school’s 
mission was to equip and empower students to be leaders of the church and society. 
Throughout my seminary education and ministry internship experience, I saw how 
academic theological study and practical church ministry could synergize by supporting 
one another. Throughout my time at the seminary, my thoughts and understanding of the 
issue of racial conflicts and racial justice were deepened not simply from reading books 
or taking classes about the subject but because I have witnessed and experienced it in 


American society. When I lived in South Korea, I rarely paid attention to the issue of 
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racial conflicts or racial justice because South Korea was almost a monoracial society 
dominated by one race, Koreans. However, the seminary education opened my eyes to 
the issue of racial justice and racial reconciliation both in society and the church. I began 
to realize the value of diversity in the Body of Christ and the importance of creating a 
welcoming and inclusive church that opens its door to people of every background. 
While I studied at Wesley Theological Seminary, I attended First Korean United 
Methodist Church in Falls Church, Virginia. Later, I served as a youth director of the 
church. There were about fifteen youths in the church, and most of them were English- 
speaking second-generation Korean Americans who understood Korean to some extent. 
When I was in South Korea, I worked with the youth group in my home church, and I 
thought I would not have a problem communicating and working with the youth group at 
First Korean UMC. But I was wrong about that assumption. The culture, including the 
way of thinking and behavior of the second-generation Korean American youths, was 
unique and different from those youths I worked with in South Korea. The concerns and 
challenges these second-generation Korean American youths encountered in American 
society were also different from what I saw among the youths in South Korea. Some of 
these youths were dealing with an identity crisis, trying to find out who they were 
between American culture and Korean culture. Some of them were struggling with 
conflicts with their parents caused by language and cultural barriers between them. My 
experience as a youth director of a Korean immigrant church opened my eyes to the issue 
of immigrants’ assimilation and identity crisis in American society. This also made me 


think about the church’s role in ministering to ethnic minorities in American society. 
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My initial plan after my study at Wesley Theological Seminary was to return to 
South Korea and serve as a pastor in the Korean Methodist Church. However, God had a 
different plan for me. In 2007, I was licensed as a local pastor of the Virginia Annual 
Conference of the United Methodist Church and sent to Cumberland Charge UMC as a 
pastor. Cumberland Charge UMC consisted of four congregations in Cumberland 
County, which were English-speaking, white-dominant, small congregations in rural 
southside Virginia. This was my first experience serving Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural 
congregations. Growing up in a homogeneous Korean culture, I found serving a white 
English-speaking congregation a daunting challenge. I did not have the confidence to 
stand before these congregations as their new pastor because of the language and cultural 
differences, which I considered barriers rather than blessings. I was not sure how my 
family and I would be received by these congregations and how the different skin colors, 
accents, and cultures would affect my ministry. 

Despite my initial concerns, my five years at Cumberland Charge UMC were 
filled with more positive than negative experiences. The church members were 
welcoming, kind, and supportive, allowing me to make mistakes while respecting me as 
their spiritual leader. With their support, I overcame the fear of reaching out to people of 
diverse races and cultures, learning how to work with them as one Body of Christ. In the 
early months of my ministry, I hesitated to assert my pastoral leadership due to concerns 
that my racial and language differences might create issues and problems within the 
church. I lacked confidence in myself as the spiritual leader of the congregation. 
However, about six months into my ministry at Cumberland Charge UMC. I had a 


transformative experience while praying in the sanctuary of Payne Memorial United 
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Methodist Church, one of the four churches within the charge. While praying, I felt God 


speaking to me in my heart, “It is I who sent you here to be the pastor of this 
congregation. It does not matter where you are from, your skin color, and your mother 
tongue. I have called you here to preach my words and to lead these people.” This 
revelation was a turning point for me. I realized that my pastoral authority did not stem 
from myself or others but from God. This realization instilled in me the confidence to 
boldly stand before the congregation, preaching the Word of God, casting vision, 
providing pastoral care, and leading the congregation as their pastor. It also helped me to 
understand that our differences are not weaknesses but strengths. Diversity within the 
Body of Christ is not something to be avoided but to be celebrated. 

In 2010, I was ordained as an elder in the Virginia Annual Conference of UMC. 
In 2012, I left Cumberland and went to Fredericksburg UMC as an associate pastor. 
Fredericksburg UMC was a large membership church that had different dynamics than 
the small membership churches of Cumberland Charge UMC. By working with the 
senior pastor and church staff, I appreciated the team ministry, especially the diversity in 
the team that enriched the church’s ministries. Diversity in age, race, gender, and culture 
brought joy to the church’s ministries. Four years in Fredericksburg UMC was a time for 
me to develop my pastoral leadership skills in various areas, including administration, 
worship, discipleship, evangelism, and missions. 

In 2016, I was appointed to Ebenezer UMC in Suffolk, Virginia. Ebenezer is a 
mid-size congregation with predominantly white, English-speaking church members. My 
role as an associate pastor at Fredericksburg UMC involved working with a team under 


the guidance of the lead pastor. However, my role and duty as a lead pastor was different 
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at Ebenezer UMC than at Fredericksburg. I was tasked with leading the church by casting 


visions, providing oversight to the church staff, and equipping lay people to carry out the 
church’s mission. After six years of ministry at Ebenezer UMC, I relocated to Culpeper, 
Virginia, where I have been serving Culpeper UMC since my appointment as a lead 
pastor in July 2022. Each church I have served over the last twenty years has been unique 
in its history, culture, tradition, and member dynamics. Every time I was sent to a new 
appointment and encountered a new congregation, I was reminded that our differences 
are not weaknesses but strengths. I witnessed God bringing wonderful things to churches 
through the diversity within the Body of Christ. 

My life journey began in a predominantly homogenous culture. I felt comfortable 
and safe within a narrow understanding of God and the church. However, God had other 
plans for me. God did not want me to remain confined within that limited world. He did 
not want me to be easily satisfied with the things I was familiar with. Instead, God took 
me by the hand, guiding me out of my comfort zone to broaden my understanding of him 
and the Kingdom of God. Through orchestrated people and events, God opened my eyes 
to see the Kingdom of God beyond the boundaries of my small and familiar 
surroundings, allowing me to embrace and experience the beauty of diversity in the Body 
of Christ. It required much faith and courage to step out of my comfort zone and follow 
God’s lead in my Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural ministry. I firmly believe that serving 
Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural congregations is not a coincidence but part of God’s 


training and preparation for me in this ministry. 
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Developing the Synergy 


It may differ in degrees, but every church experiences conflicts. Paul talks about 
conflicts in the Body of Christ on several occasions in his letters. Paul’s letter to the 
church in Corinth indicates that there were struggles among the believers in the 
Corinthian church over the issue of authority in the church. Paul says in 1 Corinthians 
1:11-12, “For it has been reported to me by Chloe’s people that there is quarreling among 
you, my brothers. What I mean is that each one of you says, “I follow Paul,” or “I follow 
Apollos,” or “I follow Cephas,” or “I follow Christ.’””’'*. The issue of authority in the 
church brought division in the church of Corinth. 

In Galatians, Paul also dealt with the conflict with Judaizers in the churches in 
Galatia. Paul rebuked Galatian Christians who were misguided by the false teachers who 
insisted that keeping the law of Moses must be required for Gentile Christians. Paul says 
in Galatians 3:1-6, 

O foolish Galatians! Who has bewitched you? It was before your eyes that Jesus 

Christ was publicly portrayed as crucified. Let me ask you only this: Did you 

receive the Spirit by works of the law or by hearing with faith? Are you so 

foolish? Having begun by the Spirit, are you now being perfected by the flesh? 

Did you suffer so many things in vain—if indeed it was in vain? Does he who 

supplies the Spirit to you and works miracles among you do so by works of the 

law, or by hearing with faith— just as Abraham “believed God, and it was 
counted to him as righteousness’? 

As we see from the examples in the Bible, various issues can cause conflicts in 
the Body of Christ, including theological disputes and leadership conflicts. Conflicts are 


not always bad or harmful to avoid in the church. In fact, conflicts are inevitable in the 


church, and wisely managed conflicts can bring a positive change to the church. By going 


'4 The Holy Bible, English Standard Version. ESV® Text Edition: 2016. Copyright © 2001 
by Crossway Bibles, a publishing ministry of Good News Publishers. 
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through conflict, the Body of Christ can grow as mature disciples of Jesus Christ. When 


Paul tried to reach out to Gentiles to share the gospel, dealing with conflicts with Jewish 
Christians was inevitable. Paul was not afraid of confronting Jewish Christian leaders to 
deal with the conflicts. Because Paul managed the conflicts between the Jewish 
Christians and the Gentiles within the church in Galatia, the resolved conflicts brought a 
positive change to the church by opening a door for the mission to the Gentiles. It is also 
true for every church that conflicts can arise when the body of Christ works on God’s 
mission. Changes in ministry, especially, can easily create tensions and conflicts among a 
congregation. And it can make a massive difference if we know how to analyze problems 
properly and manage conflicts effectively. Therefore, avoiding conflicts is not the goal of 
a church. A church must be equipped to manage conflicts constructively. 

The CRCC ministry in today’s multicultural society is not only relevant but also 
vital and essential as churches seek to fulfill God-given missions. As Paul overcame 
racial, ethnic, and cultural barriers to reach out to the Gentiles and to make them disciples 
of Jesus Christ, today’s churches must overcome the fear of stepping out of their comfort 
zone and reaching out to people whose language, tradition, and culture are different from 
theirs. The CRCC congregation can exemplify the United Methodist Church’s promise to 
the world as described in its slogan, “Open Hearts, Open Minds, Open Doors.”!> 
Although the CRCC congregation may sound wonderful as it presents, it is true that there 


are many challenges in the CRCC congregations. If we learn how to appraise the cause of 


'5 “A welcome and a call: Open hearts. Open minds. Open doors”, the United Methodist Church, 
accessed December 14, 2021, https://www.umc.org/en/content/a-welcome-and-a-call-open-hearts-open- 
minds-open-doors. 
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the conflict, manage the conflict, and maintain the spirit of unity, I believe that CRCC 
ministry can bear much fruit and reach out to the diverse population in our community. 

I feel privileged to have experienced two different cultures, learned to speak two 
different languages, and understood what it is like to be a part of both an ethnic majority 
group and an ethnic minority group. I have witnessed the beauty of two cultures coming 
together in a local church, celebrating the God-given diversity among its members. I have 
also seen the church struggle and encounter conflicts because of a lack of cultural 
competence and understanding. With a proper perspective on diversity and the assistance 
of intercultural competence training and conflict management knowledge and skills, the 
CRCC congregations can contribute to fulfilling the vision of God’s Kingdom, where 


people live in unity while celebrating diversity. 


Conclusion 

When conflicts arise in churches, some churches try to cover them up and hide 
them or pretend that conflicts do not exist in their churches. This will only worsen its 
wounds and cause it to lose an opportunity to heal. Some churches give up embracing 
diversity for fear of dealing with potential conflicts. Neither of these is a healthy way of 
dealing with conflicts in a church. If conflicts are inevitable to the Body of Christ and are 
like a growing pain, both a pastor and church leaders must learn how to manage conflicts 
constructively instead of simply trying to avoid them. This will enable a church to 
strengthen its faith and bear many fruits in ministry. 

Dealing with conflicts in a church is not merely a technical matter but a spiritual 


matter at its core, and prayer serves as an essential key to learning to trust God and 
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overcoming conflicts stemming from cultural misunderstandings. When the entire 
congregation engages in prayer, it will guide them toward a spirit of unity and enable 
them to discover God’s vision of the Kingdom of God, where genuine diversity is 
celebrated. I deeply appreciate my Korean spiritual heritage, particularly its emphasis on 
prayer as a spiritual discipline. Practices such as Tongsung Kido, early morning prayer, 
prayer walk, and fasting prayer that I have learned from Korean churches have sustained 
me spiritually, allowing me to center my focus on God rather than being distracted or 
discouraged by problems. 

I found that the American churches I previously served also valued it when I 
introduced some of the Korean church’s prayer disciplines. They were open to listening 
and learning about the spiritual practices of Christians from other cultures, willing to try 
and adopt new ideas and practices to strengthen their own spirituality. As a Korean 
pastor, I have also learned a great deal about the church and its ministry from Christians 
whom I met in America, especially from their dedication to serving communities near 
and far through missions. This is one small example of what diversity can contribute to 
the church. We all come from different families, cultures, and backgrounds. If we learn to 
collaborate, communicate effectively, and build the Body of Christ by honoring our 
differences and focusing on the blessings that diversity brings, our ministry will be 


enriched and strengthened. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Galatians 5:1-6 

'For freedom Christ has set us free; stand firm therefore, and do not submit again 
to a yoke of slavery. *Look: I, Paul, say to you that if you accept circumcision, Christ will 
be of no advantage to you. *I testify again to every man who accepts circumcision that he 
is obligated to keep the whole law. *You are severed from Christ, you who would be 
justified[a] by the law; you have fallen away from grace. °For through the Spirit, by faith, 
we ourselves eagerly wait for the hope of righteousness. °For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision counts for anything, but only faith working through 
love. (ESV)! 

Introduction 

The early Christian movement can be described as a movement that broke down 
the dividing wall between Jews and Gentiles so that the gospel of Jesus Christ could be 
spread out to the world. The teachings of Jesus in the Bible support this movement of 
breaking down the wall between Jews and Gentiles. For example, Jesus said, “people will 
come from east and west, from north and south, and will eat in the kingdom of God. 
Indeed, some are last who will be first, and some are first who will be last (Lk. 13:29- 


30).” The gospel of Christ cannot be limited to one region or one racial or ethnic group of 


people, but it must be shared with people of all nations to the end of the earth. The 


' The Holy Bible, English Standard Version. ES V® Text Edition: 2016. Copyright © 2001 
by Crossway Bibles, a publishing ministry of Good News Publishers. 
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Kingdom of God, which the gospel of Christ envisions, is the place where all people from 
every nation come together and celebrate unity and diversity. 

The Bible values diversity, as it is mentioned in various places throughout its 
books. For example, the great commission that Jesus gave to his disciples was to make 
disciples of all nations (Mt. 28:19). Luke records the story of the coming of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost in Acts 2. Luke says that people of different races, 
ethnicities, languages, and cultural backgrounds were present on the day of Pentecost, 
and they witnessed the birth of the church by the Holy Spirit (Acts 2:5-11). This 
foreshadows the vision of the church, whose members are made up of diverse people yet 
united as one family of God. John saw in his vision the throne of God in heaven and the 
saints praising the lamb before the throne. The saints sang, “you were slaughtered and by 
your blood, you ransomed for God saints from every tribe and language and people and 
nation (Rev. 5:9).” The heaven’s throne in John’s vision is depicted as the place where 
the saints from every tribe, every language, and every nation gather and worship together. 
Unity in diversity is God’s vision for the church both to be realized in the present time 
and yet to come. Unity in diversity is an essential theme in Paul’s letters. Paul was 
anointed by God to reach out to the Gentiles to preach the gospel to them (Acts 9:15). 
From the birth of the church and throughout its history, the church has always been called 
by God to go out and make disciples of all nations and expand the Kingdom of God in 
this world. Paul’s missionary journey is one example of God working in the life of the 
church to challenge believers to reach out to and include diverse people to share the 


gospel of Christ. 
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However, promoting unity in diversity in the community of believers is not 
always easy. In fact, the church has struggled with the issue of diversity throughout its 
history. It is human nature that people feel more comfortable when they are with people 
whose skin color is the same, who speak the same language, and whose culture is the 
same. Many churches and Christians still struggle to embrace diversity in their worship 
and ministries. Some churches experience conflicts over the issue of diversity in the 
church. Galatian churches are one example of the conflict within a church caused by the 
issue of diversity. The issue behind the conflict in the church in Galatia was how to 
accept Gentile Christians into a church. 

Jesus was a Jew. All his twelve disciples were Jews. The early church leaders 
were Jews. Almost all the first converts to Christianity were Jews. Hebrew history and 
scriptures were an essential part of the Christian faith. Their Christian identity was deeply 
rooted in their Hebrew culture. Therefore, to Jewish Christians, keeping the Jewish laws, 
culture, and tradition was an essential part of keeping their Christian faith. As the church 
expanded its mission and ministry to the Hellenistic world beyond Jerusalem and Judea 
and reached out to Gentiles, the church struggled to accept Gentiles into the community 
of believers. Some Jewish Christians insisted that the Gentiles must keep and obey 
Jewish laws and observe Jewish rites, including circumcision. They believed obeying the 
Law of Moses was the prerequisite for becoming a Christian. 

However, Paul had a different view on keeping Jewish laws in relation to the 
gospel of Christ. While some Jewish Christians demanded every male Gentile to be 
circumcised before they joined a church, Paul saw it as an irrelevant demand to the 


Christian faith. Paul believed that salvation is given to us by the grace of God, and 
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circumcision has no merit in our salvation. We are saved by grace through faith alone, 
and other aspects in life, including race, ethnicity, nationality, culture, tradition, and 
family background, do not have any merit, power, or contribution to our salvation. 

In this chapter, I will examine Galatians 5:6, which are the words from Paul: “For 
in Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor uncircumcision counts for anything; the only 
thing that counts is faith working through love (Gal. 5:6)”. I will examine the 
circumcision controversy mentioned in Paul’s letter to Galatian Christians and the 
conflicts between the Jewish Christian missionaries and Paul over the issue of 
circumcision. I will also expand the subject of this chapter from the circumcision 
controversy to the understanding of the role of work and grace for our salvation. After 
examining Paul’s argument about circumcision and work and grace, I will explain the 
significance of Paul’s message in his letter to Galatian Christians and explore how that is 


relevant to the Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural ministry. 


Exegesis 

After Paul encountered the risen Christ on his way to Damascus, he received a 
call to be an apostle to the Gentiles (Acts 9). The churches in Galatia were among those 
churches that Paul established during his missionary travel in Asia Minor. It is evident 
that many Galatian people came to Christ through Paul’s ministry. They heard the gospel 
from Paul, they were baptized, and they became followers of Christ (Gal. 3:26-28). After 
Paul left, some Jewish Christian missionaries came to Galatia who brought “a different 
gospel (Gal. 1:6).” These Jewish Christians persuaded Galatian Christians to undergo 


circumcision as a prerequisite to becoming a Christian. To persuade the Galatians of their 
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views, these Jewish Christian missionaries discredited Paul and questioned his 
apostleship (Gal. 1:11-12). And they accused Paul of not requiring the Gentiles to be 
circumcised and obey the Jewish laws. They criticized Paul that he tried to please people 
by not demanding circumcision. In response to the false teachings of the Jewish Christian 
missionaries who misled Galatian Christians, Paul wrote a letter to Galatian Christians to 
reclaim them for the right teaching of the Christian faith. Throughout the letter, Paul 
opposes Jewish Christian missionaries’ insistence on the necessity of circumcision as the 
prerequisite for salvation, and Paul reminds Galatian Christians that salvation is given to 


them not by human works but by the grace of God through faith. 


Circumcision and Uncircumcision 

The issue that appears on the surface in the churches of Galatia was the 
circumcision controversy. To the Jews, the practice of circumcision was an important part 
of forming their identity as God’s chosen people. Hall says, “circumcision occupied a 
central place in the Hebrew sense of cultural and religious identity.”* Jewish Christian 
missionaries believed that Gentile Christians must each become a Jew first before they 
joined the church. The only explicit way for Gentiles to become Jews was by converting 
to Judaism, and that was only possible by undergoing circumcision. Jewish Christian 
missionaries asserted the importance and the necessity of circumcision as a means of 
entering a covenant relationship with the God of Israel. Hays says that Jewish Christian 


missionaries “‘believed Jesus to be the Messiah of Israel and saw themselves as 


? Robert G. Hall, “Circumcision,” Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary, ed. David N. Freedman, 6 vols. 
(New York: Doubleday, 1992), 1025. 
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summoning Gentiles in the name of Jesus to come under obedience to the Law revealed 
to Moses at Mount Sinai. They probably regarded Jesus as the authoritative interpreter of 
the Law.”? 

Fredriksen states that “many biblical and extra biblical Jewish writings including 
Josephus, the rabbis, and outsiders whether pagan or Christian emphasize circumcision as 
the sine quo non of becoming a Jew.”* According to Fredriksen, Gentiles could freely 
come to a local synagogue and hear the message of the gospel without needing to obey 
the Jewish law. However, if they chose to become a Christian and join the church, they 
were required to undergo circumcision as a sign of converting to Judaism.* The book of 
Jubilees, which is one of the pseudepigraphal works, talks about the laws of circumcision, 
and it shows how circumcision is connected to forming the Jewish identity and how rigid 
the position Jews hold on circumcision: 

And anyone who is born whose own flesh is not circumcised on the eighth day is 

not from the sons of the covenant which the LORD made for Abraham since (he 

is) from the children of destruction. And there is therefore no sign upon him so 
that he might belong the LORD because (he is destined) to be destroyed and 
annihilated from the earth and to be uprooted from the earth because he has 
broken the covenant of the LORD our God (Jubilees 15:26).° 


Apparently, Jewish Christian missionaries who came to Galatian churches held the same 


rigid position on circumcision, and they persuaded Galatian Christians to convert to 


3 Richard B. Hays, “The Letter to the Galatians,” The New Interpreter’s Bible Commentary: 
Volume XI, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1&2 Thessalonians, 1&2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2000), 185. 


4 Paula Fredriksen, “Judaism, the Circumcision of Gentiles, and Apocalyptic Hope: Another Look 
At Galatians | and 2,” The Journal of Theological Studies, New Series, Vol. 42, no. 2 (October 1991), 546. 


> Fredriksen, “Judaism,” 554. 


® Translation by O. S. Wintermute, “Jubilees,” in The Old Testament Pseudepigraphal vol2, ed. 
James H. Charlesworth, (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1985), 87. 
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Judaism by undergoing circumcision so that they could fully join the fellowship of 
Christ’s followers in the church. 

Galatian 5:6 shows Paul’s response to Jewish Christian missionaries who 
demanded for the Gentile Christians to undergo circumcision. Paul says, “For in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision nor uncircumcision counts for anything (Gal. 5:6).” Paul 
denies the Gentile Christians’ need to undergo circumcision to join the community of 
believers because circumcision gives no advantage for our salvation. Paul emphasizes 
throughout his letter to Galatian Christians that circumcision does not make any 
difference in our justification since we are saved by the grace of God alone. Paul 
considered Galatian Christians’ attempt to undergo circumcision as an attempt to go back 
to the way of the law instead of relying on the grace of God. This was a serious matter to 
Paul because requiring circumcision means that faith in Christ is not enough for our 
salvation. The suffering and death of Christ were at stake among Galatian Christians who 
were influenced by the false teachings of the Jewish Christian missionaries. 

According to Paul, in the old covenant, there was a distinction between 
circumcision and uncircumcision because circumcision was related to Jewish identity as 
God’s chosen people. However, in the new covenant, which is given by Christ, there is 
no distinction between the circumcised and the uncircumcised because it is not a human 
condition or human effort that makes people justified before God, but it is only by the 
grace of God (Gal. 3:10-14). 

In Galatians 5:2-3, Paul explains the insufficiency of circumcision in two ways. 
First, Paul indicates that circumcision will be of no benefit to those who undergo it 


because it has no value in it. Second, those who undergo circumcision will be bound by 
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the Law of Moses and be obliged to keep the whole Jewish law, which is impossible. No 


human being can meet the Law’s demand (Gal. 5:2-3). Paul points out that circumcision 
will not fulfill the demand of the Law, but it will only make people hopeless by being 
bound by the Law. If anyone relies on human effort by attempting to meet all of the 
Law’s demands, it is denying the power of the cross that liberates people from the 
bondage of the Law. Therefore, to Paul, there is no reason, no merit, and no advantage 
for Gentile Christians to undergo circumcision. 

Hays says, “In Christ Jesus have entered a sphere that anticipates the 
eschatological redemption, a sphere in which the very categories of “circumcision” and 
“uncircumcision” have become utterly null and void. Paul says that they no longer have 
strength. These categories of “circumcision” and “uncircumcision” have been abolished 
by the cross.”’ To Paul, it is not the human effort that makes people righteous before 
God, but the only thing that has value to believers is “faith working through love (Gal. 
5:6).” 

However, Paul’s denying the effect and merit of circumcision should not be 
misunderstood as he denied circumcision and its value in the Jewish tradition. Paul 
understood the cultural value of circumcision among the Jews and how circumcision is 
meaningful to Jewish Christians. Moo argues that Paul adamantly opposes the notion of 
mandating Gentiles to undergo circumcision as a prerequisite for full inclusion in the 
community of believers. While Paul has no objection to the circumcision of Jews if it is 
not tied to salvation requirements, he supports Timothy’s circumcision, as his Jewish 


heritage qualifies him as a Jew (Acts 16:1-3). Furthermore, Moo suggests that Paul would 


T Hays, “The Letter to Galatians,” 314. 
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not oppose the contemporary practice of circumcising male infants for health reasons. 
Paul’s statement in Galatians 5:6, “neither circumcision nor uncircumcision has any 
significance,” underscores his belief that it is not the physical act itself that Paul takes 
issue with but rather its ritual significance within the Jewish context of the first century 
that is at stake.® 

In Paul’s view, Jewish Christians could continue or not continue to carry out the 
Law of Moses as their cultural expression of committing their lives to God. And so, “to 
the Jews Paul became as a Jew to win Jews. And to those under the law he became as one 
under the law so that he might win those under the law (1 Cor. 9:20).” Paul honored the 
cultural value of circumcision among Jewish people, and so he did not oppose the 
tradition of circumcision as one of the Jewish traditions. However, he opposed the idea 
that it must be required for the Gentile Christians to undergo circumcision as the 
prerequisite for joining the community of believers. To Paul, Gentiles did not have to 
become Jews first in order to join the new covenant that God made with his children 
through Jesus Christ. It is not a physical sign of circumcision that makes Gentiles become 
children of God, but it is “faith working through love (Gal. 5:6)” which enables Gentiles 
to join the family of God and to fellowship with other believers. 

Paul’s view on the insufficiency of circumcision is also found in Galatians 6:15, 
“For neither circumcision nor uncircumcision is anything; but a new creation is 
everything! (Gal. 6:15)”. Galatians 5:6 and 6:15 are parallel in their structure and content. 


In both texts, circumcision is mentioned first followed by uncircumcision, which is 


8 Douglas J. Moo, Galatians, Baker Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2013), 322. 
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accompanied by negative correlative conjunctions. Although what follows the message of 
negating the merit of circumcision is different, they are related to each other 
theologically. In Galatians 5:6, Paul speaks to “faith working through love” while, in 
6:15, “new creation”. Moo states, 

Paul is implicitly appealing to a fundamental theological conviction that 
undergirds the argument of Galatians: the fact that a new world has come into 
existence, a “new creation” so radically new that all human claims and status 
cease to have significance. This perspective is continued by the appearance of 
similar language in 6:15: “Neither circumcision nor uncircumcision means 
anything; what counts is the new creation.” And in keeping with the importance 
of inclusive Christology throughout Galatians, it is, of course “in Christ Jesus” (€ 


v...Xptot@ Tnoot,en. . . Christo [ésou ) that this new creation is to be 
found.’ 


Christ has brought new creation to the life of believers and, in the new creation, 
human conditions, statuses, and works lose their meaning and merit for our justification 
because doing good works does not make us more righteous before God. Instead, what 
enables us to stand before God is the faith that we have in God. We rely on what Christ 
has done for us for our salvation. The evidence of our salvation is not a physical sign of 
circumcision in our body, but it is love in our hearts with which we show God’s love to 
one another. 

When Paul says, “faith working through love (Gal. 5:6)”, the original Greek text 
says, “niotic dV yarns évepyovupévn”.!° Bruce pays attention to the Greek word 
“évepyovuuévn” which can be translated as “energized” or “produced”. Paul’s statement in 
Galatians 5:6 can be interpreted in this way: What matters most to the believers is neither 


circumcision nor uncircumcision, but faith that is energized by loving one another. Bruce 


° Moo, Galatians, 330. 


‘0 Kurt Aland, Matthew Black, Carlo Martini, Bruce Metzger, and Allen Wikgren, eds., 
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points out that “love, the primary fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22), is poured out through the 


Spirit into the hearts of those who are justified by faith.””"! 

Paul insists that we are saved by faith, and his understanding of faith is not 
passive but active. Cousar acknowledges that Paul understood that complete reliance on 
God’s grace always leads people to respond to it with action.!? Therefore, we are saved 
by faith alone, but true faith is never alone. Faith always calls believers to respond to the 
grace of God actively. Then, what is the proper response to the gift of salvation we 
received through God’s grace? According to Paul, it is love for one another. True faith 
motivates believers to be aware of other people around them, start caring for them, and 
show loving kindness to them. Cousar interprets Paul’s understanding of faith as faith in 
action “characterized by a concern for others, especially for those with a different history 
from their own.”!? Our love and care for others is the natural overflow of God’s 
immeasurable grace poured upon our lives. Therefore, in the Christian life, faith and 
action and salvation and service cannot be separated. They always manifest in the life of 
a believer. Cousar says “where divine love is so profoundly experienced, believers find 


themselves to be vehicles bearing that same love to others.”'4 


'F. F. Bruce, The Epistle to the Galatians, The New International Greek Testament Commentary 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Wm B. Eerdmans, 1982), 233. 
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Law and Grace 

The circumcision controversy in Galatian churches is just one example of the 
bigger theological dispute between the Jewish Christian missionaries and Paul. The 
difference between them derives from their different understandings of justification. The 
Jewish Christian missionaries believed in human works for justification. They believed 
that human beings could be justified by living up to the Law of Moses. They believed 
that they could earn their salvation by doing good works. Submitting to circumcision is 
one example of relying on human works by obeying the Law of Moses. In their view, the 
human condition, such as race, ethnicity, culture, and tradition, matters for salvation. 
Human efforts such as receiving a high education, undergoing circumcision, and obeying 
the Law of Moses have significant meaning because they give merit to their salvation. 

On the other hand, Paul denies any human efforts as a means of justification. Paul 
insists that neither human wisdom, human birth privilege, nor social power gives any 
merit to our salvation. Instead, Paul insists that the only source of salvation is the grace of 
God (1 Cor. 1:26-30). No human works and no human condition have any merit for our 
salvation. Paul says that we are “justified by faith in Christ, and not by doing the works 
of the law because no one will be justified by the works of the law (Gal. 2:16).” Paul 
urges Galatian Christians not to rely on the Law of Moses but to rely on God’s grace 
alone for their justification. 

Human attempts to satisfy God by meeting the Law’s demands are doomed to 
failure because no one can meet all the demands of the Law. That is why Paul says that 


all who rely on the works of the law are under the curse. There is no hope for those who 
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bind themselves in the Law because no one can obey all the Law’s demands (Gal. 3:10). 
Paul says that life under the law is like coming under bondage to a “yoke of slavery (Gal. 
5:1).” Galatian Christians’ attempt to live under the Law meant that they tried to go back 
to the slavery to the Law, which had invoked Paul’s holy anger against the Jewish false 
teachers. Paul’s heartfelt rebuke to the Galatian Christians can be found in Galatians 3:1: 
“You foolish Galatians! Who has bewitched you? (Gal. 3:1)” 

On the other hand, life under grace is to live in freedom from the bondage of the 
Law. Paul’s vision of new creation is that people do not depend on human success in 
keeping the Law, but they live under the grace of God. Freedom has been given to 
believers through Jesus Christ, who set them free from the bondage of sin. Paul urges 
Galatian Christians to use their freedom, not for their own selfish benefit, not be 
considered as the opportunity to pursue one’s own interests, but for loving and serving 


one another (Gal. 5:13). 


Division and Unity 

Paul describes life under the grace of God as the life guided by the Spirit. When 
we live by the grace of God, the Holy Spirit abides in us and guides us to bear fruits of 
the Spirit, including love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, generosity, faithfulness, 
gentleness, and self-control (Gal. 5:22-23). Believers who are guided by the Spirit neither 
become conceited, nor compete against one another, nor envy one another (Gal. 5:26), 
but they build up a community of faith that is united as one in diversity. There is nothing 
to boast about themselves because their lives totally rely on God’s grace. The Spirit of 


God empowers believers to overcome human weaknesses and obstacles by carrying one 
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another’s burdens, by sharing all good things with each other, and by not growing weary 
of loving (Gal. 6:1-10). And as one family of God, they worship and fellowship together 
by overcoming division and schism. Paul’s vision of new creation where Christ reigns is 
the place where unity in diversity is realized, as it is revealed in his words in Galatians 
3:28, “There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave or free, there is no longer 
male and female; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus.” 

On the other hand, Paul describes life under the Law as the life led by the flesh. 
People who live under the law boast about their flesh and try to prove their superiority 
over other people by boasting about human works (Gal. 6:12-13). Instead of building a 
community, they tear it down and destroy it by judging others. Paul says “(those who) 
sow to your own flesh, you will reap corruption from the flesh; but if you sow to the 
Spirit, you will reap eternal life from the Spirit (Gal. 6:8).” Pursuing the Law and the 
flesh desire cause envy, fights, and division among people, those who seek God’s grace 
and follow the Spirit experience the spirit of humility, harmony, and peace with other 


believers, and they build up the body of Christ together. 


Conclusion 
In Paul’s letter to Galatians, we see how the early church, which was born in 
Jerusalem, expands its mission and ministry beyond Jerusalem to distant parts of the 
world. The church is not meant to maintain the status quo by remaining exclusive but, as 
Jesus said in the great commission in Matthew 28, to go out and spread the good news of 


Jesus Christ in the world with an open and inclusive mind. Paul reached out to the 
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Gentiles in the Hellenistic world, preached the gospel to Gentiles, and invited them to 
follow Jesus. 

However, a conflict arose in the early church as they struggled to answer the 
question of how to accept the Gentiles into the community of believers. At this pivotal 
moment in church history, discerning the essential matter of the church’s mission in the 
world, God raised Paul to lay a theological foundation for the church. The Letter to the 
Galatians reveals Paul’s answer to the question of how to accept the Gentiles in the 
community of believers. 

In Paul’s view, there is no difference between Jews and Gentiles for justification. 
All human beings, regardless of race, ethnicity, nationality, culture, and tradition, are 
equal in their need for God’s saving grace. Paul asserts that circumcision, Jewish 
traditions, and keeping the Law of Moses do not make people more righteous before God. 
Paul boasted neither about his Jewish bloodline, education, nor Pharisee status but the 
cross of Jesus Christ alone (Gal. 6:14). Paul urges believers not to surrender themselves 
to the Law of Moses but to live in response to the grace of God. Those who live under 
grace will be led by the Spirit and bear the fruits of the Spirit, which build up the body of 
Christ. Paul does not define the church by people’s race, ethnicity, or background but by 
what Christ has done for everyone regardless of race, ethnicity, or culture. Paul’s 
message to the Galatian Christians provides a theological ground for the church’s vision 
and mission. The church is a community of believers in which Jesus Christ reigns, and 
people of diverse races, ethnicities, nationalities, cultures, and traditions come together 
for worship and fellowship. 


The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church states: 


Al 


We recognize that God made all creation and saw that it was good. As a diverse 
people of God who bring special gifts and evidences of God’s grace to the unity 
of the Church and to society, we are called to be faithful to the example of Jesus’ 
ministry to all persons.'> 
As the Book of Discipline indicates, diversity and inclusiveness are among the core 
values of the United Methodist Church. The CRCC ministry in the United Methodist 
Church is grounded on the biblical and theological conviction that unity in diversity is 
God’s vision for the church, and the church is called to realize the community of 
believers that Jesus Christ unites. 

However, as we saw in the example of the Galatian church, seeking and realizing 
unity in diversity within the community of believers is not always easy. Different cultures 
and traditions collide within a church, and that creates conflict. The Galatian dispute over 
the issue of circumcision shows how the different cultures, traditions, and socio-political 
differences can cause conflict in the church. It is human nature and tendency that people 
want to socialize only with the same race, language, and culture. The idea of making the 
church more diverse racially and culturally often frightens church members. Although 
honoring and embracing diversity in the church is not always welcomed by church 
members, every church must seek to realize unity in diversity. The mission of the church 
has not been compromised since its birth. Jesus still called his disciples to “go to the 
people of all nations and make them his disciples (Mt. 28:19).” I believe that the CRCC 
ministry is the continuation of the mission of the church since its beginning. The CRCC 
ministry’s vision of unity in diversity aligns with Paul’s ministry of bridging Jewish and 


Gentile Christians and building the body of Christ as one family of God. Wherever the 
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gospel of Jesus Christ reaches, it breaks down the walls that divide people, challenges 
racial prejudice and ethnocentrism, and brings healing and reconciliation. The CRCC 
ministry believes that God’s grace transcends racial and cultural differences, and our 

differences are not our weaknesses but our strengths in Jesus Christ. 

It is not an accident that God called Paul for this very important ministry of 
reaching out to Gentiles. Paul was prepared for this mission by embodying elements of 
both Judaism and Hellenism. He was born in Tarsus, which belongs to the Hellenistic 
world, and he was sent to Jerusalem at an early age to study under Jewish teacher 
Gamaliel (Acts 22:3). He spoke both Hebrew and Greek languages. He understood both 
Jewish and Hellenistic cultures and traditions. When God called Paul to be an apostle for 
the Gentiles, his language and cultural background proved to be a significant asset for 
reaching out to the Gentiles. I believe that CRCC ministers are also called to be a bridge 
between groups whose races, cultures, and languages differ for the mission of the church. 

Paul’s message in the Galatians affirms that, in the Kingdom of God, no one 
racial or ethnic group is superior or inferior to other groups. Everyone is equal in their 
reliance on God for salvation. Therefore, in a community of believers, there is no room 
for racism, ethnocentrism, domination, or division. There is no reason to fight or quarrel 
to prove who is superior or inferior. Dunn argues that God’s promise first given to 
Abraham is now open to the Gentiles, and the heritage of Abraham is not only for the 
Jews but also for the Gentiles. Therefore, in the age Christ brings, human effort to 


distinguish themselves from others by circumcision or keeping any other human laws is 
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no longer appropriate.'!° Dunn’s argument supports the message of the Galatians that the 
church should not exclude anyone but welcome everyone regardless of racial and cultural 
differences and share the gospel of Jesus Christ with them. 

The grace of God frees us from the burden of the Law, and we can use our 
freedom to admit our need for God’s grace for salvation. We do not need to prove how 
worthy we are to receive God’s saving grace. We do not need to boast about ourselves to 
show how valuable and precious we are. God created all humanity in his image, and that 
gives innate value to everyone. Our ethnic, racial, and cultural differences are not 
stumbling blocks or obstacles for people to come to God, but our differences are 
opportunities to expand God’s Kingdom on earth. 

Conflict in the church is not something new or something to be surprised by. In 
fact, the church has experienced conflicts throughout its history, and the CRCC churches 
are not exempt from conflicts. The lack of understanding of diversity can misguide the 
church to blame diversity for causing conflicts and problems instead of appreciating and 
celebrating diversity. The example of the Galatian Church teaches churches, especially 
the CRCC churches, that conflicts occurring in the church do not mean failure of its 
ministry, but it can be a growing pain that is necessary for a brighter future. Therefore, 
instead of avoiding conflicts in the CRCC churches, a pastor and his or her congregation 
must be equipped to handle conflicts by educating themselves about the biblical value of 


diversity and God’s vision for the church united in diversity. 
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Osiek reads Paul’s letter to Galatians from a feminist theologian’s perspective. 
She argues that Paul’s claim for all believers to serve one another must include both men 
and women, which was radical to the contemporary readers of Paul’s letter. Osiek argues 
that Paul challenged the traditional view of women of his time. In his time and culture, 
women were expected to serve others while men were pursuing their own goals. Paul 
urges not just women but everyone, including both male and female, to practice service 
for other people.'” In serving God and serving one another, people’s gender and social 
class do not matter. Osiek’s interpretation of Paul’s message to the Galatian Christians 
prompts the CRCC congregations to consider what diversity means in ministry. In a 
world where racial and cultural differences are considered stumbling blocks, obstacles, 
burdens, problem makers, and even threats, Paul’s message in the Galatians reminds that 
all people, regardless of race, ethnicity, gender, socio-economic-political status, are 
called to serve God and serve one another. Paul’s vision of the church as God’s new 
creation certainly corresponds with the CRCC’s vision of building the church where all 
people, regardless of their background, submit their will to God’s will and serve one 
another in humility (Phil. 2:3). 

In a broken and divided world, Paul’s message to the Galatian church is the 
message of hope, reminding us that God's grace can heal our brokenness and unite our 
divisions. By the grace of God, we can become a church where people of different skin 


colors, languages, cultures, and traditions can come together in peace and harmony for 
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worship and fellowship. In God’s new creation, believers do not compete against each 
other nor envy each other, but they love and serve one another. 

If we truly believe that all people are equally dependent upon God’s grace for our 
justification, and we are saved by “faith working through love (Gal. 5:6)”, there will be 
no place for division in the church and unity in diversity will be realized in the 
community of believers as God’s new creation. When the church experiences the 
freedom that Paul talked about in the Galatians, the church will have the freedom to 
acknowledge one another’s weaknesses and accept one another without judging another. 
In the end, the message of the Galatians is the message of hope to the church because 
God’s promise of the coming Kingdom gives us hope in the perfect body of Christ in 
which everyone, beyond racial, ethnic, and cultural differences, comes together to 


worship God and serve one another. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The word “diversity,” especially “racial diversity,” conjures up different images 
and emotions for different people. To some people, racial diversity may bring up images 
and emotions that are joyful, exciting, and enriching. However, it does not always bring 
positive images or emotions to every person. Some may find racial diversity creates 
awkwardness, frustration, insecurity, or conflict. In her book, Develop Intercultural 
Competence: How to Lead Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural Churches, Dr. HiRho Park 
tells the story of one Korean clergywoman who served a predominantly white 
congregation. Rev. Lee was born and raised in South Korea until she immigrated to the 
United States ten years before being appointed pastor of a white-dominant English- 
speaking Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural congregation. Although, in general, she did not 
have a problem communicating with Americans in English, her unique accent made it 
difficult for some members of her congregation to understand her preaching. She often 
felt intimidated and discouraged by the language barriers she was experiencing in her 
ministry, but she tried to overcome the barriers by enhancing her communication skills, 
such as by providing a sermon manuscript to the church members who had difficulty 


understanding her preaching.! 
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In a CRCC ministry context, racial diversity creates opportunities and challenges 
for the church. In Rev. Lee’s case, the challenge was communication. Sometimes, racial 
diversity creates more serious problems, such as conflicts and divisions within a 
congregation. Depending on how a pastor and his or her congregation view racial 
diversity and how they approach this issue, racial diversity can be a great opportunity or a 
huge obstacle. The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church affirms diversity 
in the church is not a weakness but a strength. And it urges local churches to practice 
inclusiveness to promote, honor, and celebrate diversity within a congregation. The Book 
of Discipline says: 

4140. We recognize that God made all creation and saw that it was good. As a 

diverse people of God who bring special gifts and evidences of God’s grace to the 

unity of the Church and to society, we are called to be faithful to the example of 

Jesus’ ministry to all persons. Inclusiveness means openness, acceptance, and 

support that enables all persons to participate in the life of the Church, the 

community, and the world; therefore, inclusiveness denies every semblance of 
discrimination. The services of worship of every local church of The United 

Methodist Church shall be open to all persons.” 

Embracing all people as one body of Christ in a church regardless of their skin 
color, language and cultural differences, and gender and socio-economic backgrounds is 
easier said than done in the practice of church ministry. The reality of racial segregation, 
especially black and white congregations in today’s churches, tells us how difficult it is to 
celebrate racial diversity within a congregation genuinely. Multi-racial, multi-ethnic, and 
multi-cultural congregations in which people of different skin colors, languages, and 


cultures come together to worship, fellowship, and share life together seem too good to 


be true. It may seem to exist only in theory. 
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However, American church history reveals that it is possible that black and white 
Christians genuinely come together to worship together and care for one another in 
Christian fellowship without racial prejudice or segregation. The First Great Awakening 
in the 18th-century American colonies was one of those moments of racial reconciliation 
in American church history when black and white people came together for worship and 
fellowship. This historical movement, known as the First Great Awakening, proves that 
living in unity while celebrating diversity is possible and still can happen in today’s 
church. DeYoung uses the term “enslaved African” in his book United by Faith to refer 
to individuals who were captured in Africa, brought to America, and sold into slavery.’ I 
will use the term “enslaved African” in this chapter to refer to an African-born individual 


who was sold into slavery in an American colony. 


The First Great Awakening 


Churches of the American Colonies before the First Great Awakening 

The first permanent English colony in America was established in 1607 when 
three ships with a handful of men landed on the shores of Jamestown, Virginia. The 
primary interests of the first English settlers in America were commercial profits rather 
than religious reasons. However, religious belief was still important as the foundation of 
the new English colony in America. King James I declared in the first charter of Virginia 


that “The true word and service of God was to be preached, planted, and used in the new 
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colony according to the doctrine, rights, and religion now professed and established 
within our realm of England.’ At the beginning of the American colony in the early 
1600s, Anglicanism was the established church of the American colony, and by 1700, 
Quakers and Baptists were also established in the American colony.° 

In August 1619, the first enslaved Africans arrived in the American colony. 
DeYoung argues that these first Africans who were captured in Africa and brought to 
America were not lifetime slaves, but they were classified as indentured servants, which 
means, in the same way, the white servants were treated, these Africans could earn the 
status as free men or free women after serving for a certain number of years. DeYoung 
argues that in the American colony in the 1600s, it was more class than race, which 
segregated people, and the color of their skin was not a defining factor that people were 
discriminated against in that society.® 

Historian Lerone Bennett Jr.’s notes reveal that enslaved Africans and European 
white servants in the early American colony felt sympathy for one another as both groups 
had experienced the same hardship as servants. Bennett says: 

working together in the same fields, sharing the same huts, the same situation, and 

the same grievances, the first black and white Americans, aristocrats excepted, 

developed strong bonds of sympathy and mutuality. They ran away together and 

revolted together. They mated and married, siring a sizeable mixed population. In 

the process the black and white servants — the majority of the colonial population 


— created a racial wonderland that seems somehow un-American in its lack of 
obsession about race and color.’ 
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On Sunday mornings these days, if you see a person of color sitting in a church 
pew of a white-dominant congregation or vice versa, that will probably draw your 
attention and make you think that it is unusual. But, in the 1600s colonial churches in 
America, black and white people worshiping together in a church was not something 
unusual or something to be surprised about because people did not even think about 
churches being segregated by race or ethnicity. Although it was a segregated and 
discriminated society by people’s social class, the church was not segregated by race or 
ethnicity. 

In the mid-1700s, the economic growth in colonial society and the growing labor 
demand for sugar and tobacco farms caused the development of a permanent institution 
of slavery, which meant black people would hold status as slaves by default for a 
lifetime. To supply the labor demand of the American colonies, more and more enslaved 
African men, women, and children were brought to America. The Royal African 
Company of England alone transported, between its foundation in 1672 to the early 
1730s, almost 150,000 enslaved Africans to English colonies of the Americas.® By the 
mid-1700s, enslaving Africans and the slave trade was universally accepted and 
considered a necessity to support the economy of American colonies. Even though it was 
unethical and against Christian belief, slavery and the slave trade were justified by white 
slave masters by considering them as a way of converting African “heathens” into 


Christianity and “barbarous” Africans into civilization.’ 
y 
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The institution of permanent slavery also affected church life in American 
colonies as it segregated black people from white people in churches. Black and white 
people were further divided in churches by race. Not many white slave owners were 
supportive of their slaves attending Sunday worship service. The ostensible reason for the 
slave masters being skeptical about their black slaves coming to church was their 
assumptions that Africans were not intelligent enough to understand Christian doctrine 
and theology, and therefore, there was no meaning for Africans to attend a Sunday 
service. However, the real reason behind the unsupportive attitude of the white slave 
masters was elsewhere. They did not want their black slaves to go to church because they 
feared that it would disrupt the slavery system by challenging slave and master classism. 
White slave masters worried that their black slaves would be affected by Christian 
teachings and begin to think that all people are equal before God and, therefore, they 
should be not slaves but free people. For this reason, some slave owners did not want 
their black slaves to convert to Christianity. 

Some enslaved Africans came to attend a worship service at church with white 
people, but black people were segregated by being forced to sit in separate pews called 
“Negro pews.” Negro pews were one of the ways of segregating black people from the 
rest of the congregation in a church.!° Preachers’ sermons from the pulpit were not so 
appealing or encouraging to the black slaves. Preachers used stories in the Old 
Testament, such as the mark of Cain and the story of Ham, to justify enslaving Africans. 


They also used texts in the New Testament to call servants to obey their masters.'! These 
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sermons reflected the idea of white supremacy that the church had, and they were used to 
defend and justify the institution of slavery. These segregating practices and racist 
sermons in a church certainly discouraged black slaves from coming to church, and they 
made black slaves find little interest in the Christian faith. Gayraud Wilmore states that 
“in the 150 years following the arrival of the first Africans on North American soil only 6 
percent (enslaved Africans) embraced Christianity”.'* Churches of American colonies 
were spiritually lifeless, and enslaved Africans and other black people found churches 
and Christian faith not relevant to their lives until the revival of the First Great 


Awakening broke out in the mid-1700s. 


The Impact of the First Great Awakening on Black People in American Colonies 

Smith defines the First Great Awakening as one of the most critical events in 
American religious, intellectual, and cultural history. It was not a political event but a 
religious phenomenon and spiritual revival that began in the 1730s. This movement left a 
significant impact on English colonies in America.'? Although the First Great Awakening 
affected many aspects of the American colonies in the 18th century, I want to focus on its 
impact on the enslaved Africans concerning their church lives. 

Lincoln states that Anglicanism, with its formal and dry liturgy and symbolism, 
was not attractive to enslaved Africans, and black people found little interest in attending 
their worship services. During the First Great Awakening, outdoor services and camp 


meetings became popular across the colonies, allowing enslaved Africans to access 
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revival services and other Christian gatherings easily.!4 Unlike the Anglican worship 
service with the traditional liturgy, the revivals and the camp meetings of the Great 
Awakening were informal, enthusiastic, and exciting, which appealed to black people. 
Instead of dry rituals and symbolism of the Anglican church, the sermons in the revivals 
and camp meetings were uncomplicated, and they allowed people to express their 
emotions through singing, praying, and personal testimonies. Lincoln states that “The 
camp meetings became a sanctuary to which the Africans could escape for an interlude of 
peace and dignity from the humdrum horror of slavery.”!> 

Although the revivals of the First Great Awakening were not a perfect 
replacement for their native African culture, tradition, and tribal celebration, enslaved 
Africans found what they experienced in the revivals and the camp meetings of the Great 
Awakening were similar to their rituals in their home, and that was appealing to them. 
This was an encouraging experience as they learned to settle in American colonies.!° 
Lincoln points out the fact that when enslaved Africans were accepted as Christians in the 
camp meetings of the First Great Awakening, those enslaved Africans began to know that 
they also had souls and they had worth and responsibility as human beings, and they were 
more than the “brutes and chattels.”!”? Even though it was noteworthy that enslaved 
Africans felt acceptance and dignity through the revivals of the Great Awakening, the 


Great Awakening was not an antislavery movement. Promoting racial, social, and 
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political equality of enslaved Africans was not the primary goal of the revival. The 
institution of slavery, racial discrimination, and classism continued in colonial society 


even during the First Great Awakening movement. 


Important Figures of the First Great Awakening and Their Influence 
George Whitefield 

One of the most influential figures in the First Great Awakening was George 
Whitefield, an English evangelist. In 1739, Whitefield came to American colonies for the 
first time for a preaching tour beginning in Pennsylvania and ending in Savannah in 
1740. Whitefield made six more mission tours to America thereafter. During his tour, 
Whitefield traveled thousands of miles across the colonies on horseback and delivered 
hundreds of sermons to the vast crowds in the open air. Whitefield’s preaching was 
unlike that of traditional preachers of colonial churches, who emphasized the Anglican 
church’s doctrine. Whitefield’s enthusiastic, emotional, and plainspoken preaching was 
well received by ordinary people, including enslaved Africans. Whitefield’s sermons 
emphasized regeneration and being born again by a change of heart. 

Enslaved Africans found George Whitefield’s sermons encouraging, eye-opening, 
and helpful by discovering their worth as a child of God. The Weekly History magazine 
in 1741 tells one story of an enslaved African who was touched and influenced by 
George Whitefield’s sermon. One Bostonian slave master saw his black slave imitating 
George Whitefield’s preaching in an empty room. The master found the scene hilarious, 
so he called the black slave to come and stand before his guests around a dinner table and 


asked him to preach like Whitefield. The master’s initial intention was to amuse his 
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guests, but the consequence of the slave’s preaching was different from what the master 
first expected. Instead of being intimidated or scared, the slave stood boldly before the 
master and his guests and preached with authority. This black slave called them to 
recognize their blasphemy before God and to seek to be born again. The magazine wrote, 

The Negro spoke with such Authority that he struck the Gentlemen to Heart. The 

black slave said, “I am now come to my Exhortation; and to you my Master after 

Flesh; But know I have a Master even Jesus Christ my Savior, who has said that a 

Man cannot serve two Masters. Therefore I claim Jesus Christ to be my rightful 

Master; and all that come to him he will receive.”!® 
This story of the enslaved African is one of many examples of how Whitefield’s sermons 
empowered black people, both free and slave, to discover their worth and dignity as 
human beings created by God and to find a voice in a segregated society. 

Whitefield did not publicly declare that he was an abolitionist. At times, he even 
upheld the institution of slavery. But his sermons opened the eyes of enslaved Africans to 
see themselves as spiritually equal to their white masters and to find themselves as 
worthy human beings. George Whitefield’s influence upon black people in the 18th- 
century American colonies is evident and significant. Smith states that “starting with 
Whitefield’s sermons to slaves and slave owners alike in 1740 and 1741, shafts of the 
New Light began to shine through clouds of doubt onto patches of the slave population 


from Georgia to Massachusetts.”!? 
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Hugh Bryan 


Hugh Bryan is another example of George Whitefield’s influence during the First 
Great Awakening. In his journal, Hugh Bryan wrote about his experience with George 
Whitefield. In 1740, Bryan, his wife, and his niece visited Whitefield in Georgia. 
Whitefield preached about being born again and united with Christ. Bryan said, “this 
struck my heart.””° Bryan prayed earnestly to God, repenting of his sins and seeking 
assurance from God. After days of prayers and meditations, Bryan had a spiritual 
conversion experience, and he said, “I delight no more in worldly goods, but in a life of 
faith in Jesus Christ, my joy and comfort are centered in him.””! Whitefield personally 
encouraged Bryan to make an effort to bring his family slaves to the Christian faith. In 
response to Whitefield’s call to care for black slaves, Bryan, using his wealth and 
influence, helped Whitefield to open a school in Charleston, South Carolina, to teach 
black children how to read.”* It was unusual and even illegal in some places in American 
colonies to send black slaves to school to learn how to read and write. Some white people 
considered this effort as a dangerous attempt. It is remarkable that, due to the revival of 
the First Great Awakening, more specifically due to Whitefield’s influence, black 


children were given an opportunity to learn how to read and write. 
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Samuel Davies 

Samuel Davies was a Presbyterian minister who served in Virginia during the 
First Great Awakening and promoted enslaved Africans' literacy. From his own 
experience, Davies believed that if a proper opportunity was given to black slaves, they 
could learn and get educated. So, he addressed the slave masters, “I have Reason to 
conclude that making Allowance for their low and barbarous Education, their imperfect 
Acquaintance with our Language, their having no Opportunity for intellectual 
Improvements, and the like, they are generally as capable of Instruction as the White 


People.”> 


Jonathan Edwards 

Jonathan Edwards was another influential figure in the First Great Awakening. 
Edwards studied at Yale and led the revival of the New England colonies. Edwards was 
an evangelist, theologian, and philosopher in the colonial era. His strength was the 
combination of intellect and spirituality. Notably, Edwards acknowledged the necessity 
and importance of enslaved Africans’ conversion to Christianity. In his essay “A Faithful 
Narrative,” Edwards described the Northampton revival in 1734 and he said, “There are 
several negroes that from what was seen in them then, and what is discernable in them 
since, appear to have been truly born again in the late remarkable season.””4 


As a result of the outdoor revivals, camp meetings, and evangelical preachers’ 


preaching, such as George Whitefield, many enslaved Africans were converted to 
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Christianity and came to church in the 1750s and 1760s. The impact of the First Great 


Awakening upon the souls and lives of the enslaved Africans was evident and significant. 


Early Methodists and Black People in American Colonies 

DeYoung states that “the primary beneficiaries of the revival (of the First Great 
Awakening) were the Methodists and the Baptists. More and more African Americans 
joined in the services held at white congregations or at camp meetings.””> Early 
Methodists in American colonies welcomed enslaved Africans to their services and 
allowed black people to participate in their communions. Methodist preachers 
condemned the institution of slavery, which was universally accepted in the eighteenth 
century, by saying that “slavery is unjust, un-Christian, and unnatural.””° 

John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, opposed slavery and described it as one 
of the greatest evils that Christians should fight. Wesley’s General Rules outlined a guide 
to Christian life. Matthews states, 

In 1743 when Wesley wrote the General Rules, he had prohibited the buying or 

selling the bodies and souls of men, women, and children, with an intention to 

enslave them. In 1774, after reading an antislavery pamphlet by Anthony Benezet, 

an American Quaker, Wesley wrote his Thoughts Upon Slavery, reviling the 

enslavement of the noble savage by barbarous and inferior white men. He utterly 

repudiated those who argued the necessity of continuing so evil an institution as 

slavery.?’ 


In 1780, American Methodist preachers formally declared that enslaving other 


persons was against God’s law, and they denounced the institution of slavery. Thomas 
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Cook, the first Methodist Bishop in America, strongly opposed the institution of slavery. 


Matthews states that “Virginia and North Carolina preachers exchanged threats and 
denunciations on the subject of slavery in their conference the early spring of 1785.””° 
Many black people, both slave and free, joined early Methodists in American colonies as 
they felt welcomed and valued in Methodists’ gatherings and services. Hatch argues that 
enthusiastic and emotional preaching, shouting, chanting, and singing at the Methodist 
services were well received by black people, and these environments helped enslaved 
Africans connect Methodist worship experiences to their African heritage.”? One 
enslaved African who attended a Methodist worship service talked about his experience. 
“T had recently joined the Methodist Church and from the sermon I heard, I felt that God 
had made all men free and equal, and that I ought not be a slave.’””*° It is remarkable to 
know how the revivals of the First Great Awakening have brought black and white 
people together in Christian gatherings to worship together and to praise together without 
racial prejudice. When racial division between enslaved Africans and white people in 
American colonies was worsened by the increase of the slave trade in the early 1700s, the 
spiritual revival of the First Great Awakening brought black and white Christians much 


closer to one another. 
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Emerging of the Biracial Congregations 


Another positive outcome of the First Great Awakening was the emergence of 
biracial congregations in which white and black believers gathered together for worship 
and fellowship. In his article, Biracial Fellowship in Antebellum Baptist Churches, James 
analyzes the Baptist church records of antebellum Louisiana and Mississippi. He states 
that “church records positively establish that the memberships of a majority of Baptist 
congregations of the period consisted of black and white believers functioning together as 
they shared at least a degree of genuine fellowship based on a common faith.”*! His study 
of the antebellum Baptist churches’ membership records affirms that, in the rural south, 
black and white Christians had a real and genuine fellowship by having a faith journey 
together in a local church. DeYoung also states: 

African Americans and whites worshiped together. Enslaved African Americans 

were also offered the right hand of fellowship. This ritual of membership occurred 

during a Sunday service. Members of the congregation would pass by the new 
member shaking hands with her or him as a symbol of welcome to the 
congregational family. African Americans and whites even addressed each other 
as family using the terms “brothers” and “sisters.”°? 

The First Great Awakening witnessed a significant transformation in the 
relationship between black and white Christians, with one particularly notable 
development being the emergence of black preachers. These black preachers not only 


ministered to congregations of their own skin color but also delivered powerful messages 


to white congregations. Their presence and influence played a pivotal role in forming 
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biracial congregations, where individuals from diverse racial backgrounds came together 
to worship. Hatch states, 

“Exercising the gift of exhorting opened the promise of a permanent call to preach 

to many African-American converts. For a brief interlude, white evangelicals 

endorsed the desire of converts to exercise their preaching talents, and black 
preaching became a regular occurrence in Baptist and Methodist communions. In 

a variety of churches at the end of the century, black pastors even served racially 

mixed congregations.”*? 

The Virginia Chronicle issued in 1790 reports that enslaved Africans “put more 
confidence in their own color, than they do in the whites. Their language is broken, but 
they understand each other.”3* This is a remarkable change among the enslaved Africans 
to find confidence in themselves to stand and preach before both black and white people. 

Henry Evans is one of the black preachers who served a biracial congregation. 
Evans was a free black shoemaker. Later, he was licensed to preach by the Methodists. 
He first started a church for a black congregation in Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
However, it was not only black people who were touched by Evans’ preaching; white 
people were also. White people started attending his black church to listen to Evans’ 
sermons, and soon, the church was crowded with white Christians. Later, Evans was 
replaced by a white minister, but he remained in his biracial congregation and served as 
an assistant until he died in 1810.*° In 1792, a Baptist church in Portsmouth, Virginia, 


sought a new pastor after their previous pastor retired. They invited a black preacher 


named Josiah Bishop, and the congregation appreciated his gift of preaching. The church 
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members wanted to keep Bishop in their church, so they paid for his and his family’s 
freedom so that he could continue to preach in the church as their pastor.°° 

A black slave called Simon in Roanoke, Virginia, was another example of the 
emergence of a black preacher. One congregation in Roanoke saw Simon’s talent as a 
gifted preacher, so they paid for his freedom. Simon served as a preacher of this 
congregation. “Uncle” Jack was an African-born slave, and he was converted to Baptist 
in the American colony. In 1792, Jack preached to people in Nottoway County, Virginia, 
and many white people were so impressed by his preaching that they paid for his freedom 
and kept him with them to continue to preach in their church. He served as a preacher of 
the church for the next forty years. Remarkably, Jack’s former slave master’s son was 
converted to the Christian faith after he heard Jack’s preaching.?’ 

John Chavis was a free black man licensed and appointed by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly in 1801 to minister to black people in Virginia and North Carolina. 
Although his appointment was initially limited to black people, Chavis did not want to 
limit himself to serving only black people. In 1808, he opened a school in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, for every child, including black and white children. White children came to 
learn during the day, and black children came to learn at night. He continued his ministry 
until he was barred from preaching in public by a North Carolina public law in 1832.38 

Methodist ministers welcomed black preachers to work with them for ministry. 


Early Methodist leaders such as Francis Asbury, Thomas Coke, Freeborn Garrettson, and 
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Richard Whatcoat traveled with Harry Hosier, known as “Black Harry,” to preach to the 


crowds. It was reported that Hosier was an excellent preacher and became far more 
popular than Asbury.*? Although it was prohibited by civil law and/or church law in some 
places in American colonies, early Methodist leaders allowed black people to serve as lay 
preachers, assistants to white preachers, or itinerant preachers. The emergence of these 
black preachers not only led many black people to convert to Christianity and made black 
churches thrive, but they also helped develop biracial and bicultural congregations in 
American colonies. 

DeYoung evaluates these emerging biracial congregations in American colonies 
as a significant outcome of the First Great Awakening. In the “given context of absolute 
(white) domination, the fact that African Americans could freely worship and participate 


in a near equal manner (with whites) was amazing and significant.’ 


Conclusion 
The headline of the online article in the New York Times read, “11 A.M. Sunday 
Is Our Most Segregated Hour.’*! However, American church history proves that it is 
premature to conclude that black and white Christians have always been segregated or 
distant from each other on Sunday mornings. American church history reveals that there 


were times when black and white Christians became so close in worshipping and 
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fellowshipping together. Boles states, “a century and a half ago many churches in the Old 


South had significant numbers of black members: black and white co-worshipers heard 
the same sermons, were baptized and took communion together, and upon death were 
buried in the same cemeteries.”*” 

In early congregations of the American colonies in the 1600s, it was not 
something to be surprised by or awkward that enslaved Africans and white people 
worshiped together in the same church. DeYoung tells the story of the first child of 
African descent born in North America. “Among the original group of twenty Africans 
arriving in 1619 were Antoney and Isabella. They married and gave birth to a son named 
William. The first true African American baby was baptized into the “white” Anglican 
Church.’’*? Enslaved Africans may have been socially segregated as servant class in 
colonial society, but they were not excluded or segregated as second-class people or 
servants in churches. 

However, the economic growth in the American colonies and the colonists’ 
pursuit of economic gain caused the development of a permanent institution of slavery. 
To secure the system of slavery and classism, white slave masters did not want their 
black slaves to convert to Christianity, and consequently, enslaved Africans became less 
interested in the Christian faith. Racial prejudice and segregation hindered enslaved 
Africans from converting to Christianity. 

The spiritual movement of the First Great Awakening, which began in the 1740s, 


brought spiritual excitement to both white and black people in American colonies. 
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Enslaved Africans, who were alienated from churches because of dry and lifeless worship 
and racially prejudiced sermons, found the revival services and the camp meetings of the 
First Great Awakening relevant to them and spiritually fulfilling. Evangelical preachers’ 
sermons, such as George Whitefield, spoke to the hearts of black people. Enslaved 
Africans felt welcomed and accepted in the revival of the camp meetings in the First 
Great Awakening. As a result of the First Great Awakening, many enslaved Africans and 
other black people, both free and slave, converted to Christianity and joined a church. 
What is more remarkable about the First Great Awakening is that it influenced black 
people to discover their worth and dignity as God-created human beings. Empowered by 
the Holy Spirit, black people began to find their voice to speak and preach to their fellow 
black people and to white people also without fear. 

What is more remarkable about the outcome of the First Great Awakening is the 
emergence of black preachers who led to forming biracial congregations in which black 
and white Christians made faith journeys together. They worshipped together, listened to 
one another, and cared for one another with genuine hearts. It is remarkable that, in the 
white-dominant society, white and black Christians called each other using family terms 
of “brothers” and “sisters” in Christ. 

If it were not for the spiritual revivals of the First Great Awakening, I ask myself 
what else could have brought the enslaved Africans and their white masters to come 
together for genuine worship and fellowship. If it were not for the Holy Spirit, what else 
could have touched the hearts of enslaved Africans, and what else could have changed 
the hearts and attitudes of the slave masters? Piles of money will not make people live in 


genuine peace and unity. We cannot force people to get along. Programs or seminars with 
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all the knowledge and skills of human behavior will not change the slave owners’ hearts 
and attitudes toward their slaves. This seemingly impossible task of bringing slaves and 

slave masters together for genuine worship and fellowship was only possible through the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the spiritual movement. The examples of the biracial churches 
in the First Great Awakening prove that a church can thrive with people of diverse races, 


languages, and cultures when touched and led by the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural ministry of the United Methodist Church is 
built on the denomination’s belief in the mission and nature of the church, which seeks 
unity in diversity. The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church states: 

We recognize that God made all creation and saw that it was good. As a diverse 

people of God who bring special gifts and evidence of God’s grace to the unity of 

the Church and society, we are called to be faithful to the example of Jesus’ 
ministry to all persons.! 
This statement indicates that the church consists of diverse people who are united by 
mission and ministry. John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, revealed his 
understanding of what the church is, especially what the catholic or universal church 
means, in his sermon, Of the Church, which is based on Paul’s message in Ephesians 4:1- 
6. Wesley states: 

The catholic or universal church is all the persons in the universe whom God hath 

so called out of the world as to entitle them to precede character; as to be ‘one 

body’, united by ‘one spirit’; having ‘one faith, one hope, one baptism; one God 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in them all.” 


I believe that “all the persons in the universe” in Wesley’s sermon means every believer 


who is called by God beyond different nationalities, races, denominations, and local 
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parishes. According to Wesley, the church is a community of believers that consists of 
people of diverse nationalities, cultures, traditions, and backgrounds, and yet the church 
pursues unity as one body of Christ through its worship and mission. The CRCC ministry 
in the United Methodist Church exemplifies Wesley’s vision of the catholic church in 
which unity in diversity is valued and celebrated. 

However, even with the general agreement on unity in diversity being the mission 
and nature of the church, many obstacles still hinder it from being genuinely realized in 
the church. These obstacles and problems that many churches experience derive from the 
absence of theological understanding of what genuine unity and diversity in the church 
mean. I believe Jung Young Lee’s multicultural theology provides a lens through which 
we can view racial and cultural diversity from the perspective of an immigrant and 


explore ways of fulfilling God’s vision of the church united in diversity. 


Theology of Marginality 

Then, where can we find the philosophical and theological foundation on which 
the CRCC congregation builds a genuine community that is united as one despite racial 
and cultural differences? Jung Young Lee’s theology of marginality provides a unique 
perspective on diversity in the church. Lee’s multicultural theology, also known as the 
theology of marginality, invites people to view the issue of diversity in the eyes of the 
marginality of society. His theological approach toward racial diversity in the church 
provides valuable insight to the CRCC congregations. 

Lee sees racial relations in American society through the dynamics between 


marginality and centrality of society. Traditionally, the center or centrality is understood 
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as the dominant race, culture, tradition, or system from which power, wealth, and honor 
derive. On the other hand, the margin or marginality represents the racial and cultural 
minority in society that is less powerful and less influential. The margin only exists in 
response to the center.’ The classical definition of the margin or marginality sees a 
marginal person living an “in-between” status.* According to this definition, a marginal 
person lives between two worlds. One is the dominant culture of the society where that 
person lives, and the other is the original culture where that person came from. According 
to Lee, living between two cultures and systems means belonging to neither one world 
nor another. Lee states that “to be in-between two worlds means to be fully in neither.”° 
The contemporary definition of the margin is living in “in-both.” If “in-between” 


296 


is the negative “self-alienation’”® of a marginal person, “in-both” is a positive “self- 


affirming” 


of a marginal person. According to the contemporary understanding of the 
margin, a marginal person does not deny his or her original identity to become a part of 
the center. Instead, a marginal person affirms his or her race, culture, and roots, and their 
identity is defined not by the center but by their understanding of living in two different 


cultures.® If living “in-between” means living in “neither/nor,” living in “in-both” means 


living in “both/and.”” Lee indicates that living in two worlds inevitably makes a marginal 
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person belong to neither of the two worlds (neither/nor) and, at the same time, belong to 
both worlds (both/and). Instead of choosing one approach between either “in-between” 
status or “in-both” status, Lee presents an alternative definition of the margin, which is 


”10 “in-beyond” incorporates the classical definition of “in-between” and the 


“in-beyond. 
contemporary definition of “in-both”, and it creates a new way to understand the margin 
and the center. “in-beyond” understanding of the margin is never exclusive. It rejects the 
dichotomy between the center and the margin.'! Instead of viewing the center and the 
margin as the power and the powerless, or the oppressor and the oppressed, or the 
dominant and the weak, the “in-beyond” approach provides a space where people of 
diverse cultures, roots, traditions, and races can meet together, and healing and 
reconciliation can happen among them.” 

Lee rejects the traditional dichotomous view between the center and the margin 
and denies defining a person or group as a permanent centrality or permanent 
marginality. Instead, he sees that the center and the margin coexist and are interrelated. In 
this view, it is meaningless to differentiate between the center and the margin because it 
is always relative truth. Everyone can be the center, and at the same time, everyone can 


be the margin in society. The goal of the margin is not to gain power and control and to 


become another center but to have a transcendent experience of becoming “the new 
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marginal person”!3 


who knows and experiences both “in-between” and “in-both” and 
brings two worlds together for healing and reconciliation. 

Lee’s understanding of marginality in “in-beyond” provides a meaningful way of 
looking at racial and cultural diversity in the CRCC ministry. Traditionally, race and 
culture in the church were seen and understood from the Western white dominant 
centrality perspective. However, the theology of marginality invites the church to see and 
understand multicultural congregations through the lens of marginality. When two or 
more races and cultures coexist, it is human nature to judge and define them by 
measuring who is more dominant, powerful, and influential. This approach does nothing 
but divide a community into the center and the margin. According to Lee, that is not the 
right approach to looking at people of different races and cultures. Minority and 
marginality of society and of the church have their own purpose and value, and they do 
not have to become a part of the dominant centrality of society or the church. As the 
assimilation and amalgamation models present, forced unity by merging the margin into 
the center cannot create genuine unity in the faith community. Building unity in the 
CRCC church does not mean struggles between the center and the margin of the church. 
This does not mean one group wins over the other group. This does not mean fighting for 
power and control over the other group. Instead, building unity is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, who works within the CRCC congregation by allowing them to have a 
transcendent experience of becoming “the new marginal people,” according to Lee’s 


terms.'* The church’s task is not to pick and choose one culture over other cultures, 


'3 Lee, Marginality, 75. 
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preferably a dominant culture, but to acknowledge ourselves living “in-between” and “in- 


both” and create “in-beyond” experience. 
y 


Jesus Christ and His Incarnation: The Model of the New Marginal Person 

Lee argues that marginality is the essence of Jesus Christ, and he defines Jesus’ 
life as the margin of marginality.!> Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection exemplify how he 
lived as the margin of marginality. Jesus overcame the division between the center and 
the margin by bringing healing and reconciliation to the broken and divided world. 
Viewing Jesus’ life from the perspective of marginality provides insight into how we, as 
the margin of society, can build a united and yet diverse community. Lee finds the 
answer to this question in Jesus’ incarnation, which reveals divine marginality. He states, 
“The determinants of Jesus’ marginality — class, economic, political, social, and ethnic 
orientations — made him the marginal person par excellence, so the stories of incarnation 
ought to be interpreted from the perspective of marginality.”!° Throughout his life, 
according to Lee, Jesus lived in both worlds as the margin of marginality by being fully 
divine and fully human, and he experienced both “in-between” and “in-both,” and he 
created “in-beyond” for the divided world. 

For example, Jesus’ birth story reveals how he was born not as the center but as 
the margin. Instead of being born in the king’s palace, Jesus was born in a humble stable 


in Bethlehem. “The placement of Jesus in the manger perfectly symbolizes his 
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marginality.”!” According to worldly standards, Jesus’ life was far from being considered 
the center because he grew up in a poor family and became a carpenter. After he began 
his public ministry, Jesus was still the margin because he associated with the marginal 
people of the society, including women, children, tax collectors, prostitutes, the sick, the 
poor, and those so-called sinners. He became the enemy of the center of society, 
including the high priest, the Pharisees, and the scribes.'* The death of Jesus also reveals 
Jesus being the margin of marginality because he was betrayed by his friend, falsely 
accused by the Jewish religious leaders, and crucified on the cross as a criminal. Lee 
states, “On the cross, he was rejected not only by his own people but also by his own 
Father. He was certainly a man in-between two different worlds without fully belonging 


to either,”!° 


which shows how Jesus became the margin of marginality. 

The resurrection of Jesus has changed everything, and it created “in-beyond” 
status for all creation. Jesus’ resurrection means much more than the victory of the 
margin over the center. His resurrection means how the margin of marginality of the 
world defeated the power of death and gave life to the dying world, brought forgiveness 
to the fallen world, brought healing to the broken world, and brought unity into a divided 
world. Lee states, 

The resurrection of Christ-Jesus marks the beginning of a new age. It offers us a 

glimpse of the reign of God, where all people live in harmony and peace as 

children of God. The emergence of this new vision was evident when Christ-Jesus 


appeared in a different form — a new and powerful person who drew people to 
himself.” Lee’s vision of “In-beyond” experience in which the margin and the 
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center collide no more and meet together to create a new world for peace and 

harmony is realized in the world by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. In this new 

creation which Jesus brings to the world, “racism is overcome, sexism is no 
longer in practice, the poor become self-sufficient, the weak find strength. All 
people live in harmony and peace.”! 

The CRCC ministry, through the perspective of Lee’s theology of marginality, 
gives a new meaning and purpose to its ministry, overcoming racial division and creating 
a genuine faith community without attempting to gain control and power over others. 
Jesus Christ embraced living “in-between” and “‘in-both” statuses instead of rejecting or 
denying them. By embracing them, Jesus created “in-beyond” as the margin of 
marginality. If the CRCC congregation follows the footsteps of Jesus, who was the 
margin of marginality, of his humility, service, and love, churches can experience 
healing, reconciliation, and the power of resurrection that Jesus brought into the broken 
world. Lee’s theology of marginality invites the CRCC congregations to recognize and 
embrace their different identities, backgrounds, uniqueness, and distinctiveness and to 


create a space where diverse people can come together and experience God’s love that 


binds all of them together. 


Richard Niebuhr’s Christ and Culture 
Richard Niebuhr’s book, Christ and Culture, provides different options for 
Christians to understand their surrounding culture with their faith in God. Exploring 
Niebuhr’s idea of culture and faith presented in Christ and Culture through the eyes of 
marginality and centrality in Lee’s multicultural theology deepens and broadens our 


understanding of majority and minority cultures in the CRCC church. 
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The first option that Niebuhr presents is Christ Against Culture approach. In this 


approach, the church rejects the culture of the society as a sign of its loyalty to Christ. 
The church separates itself from the world by judging the culture of the world. Niebuhr 
condemns this approach as “ethical dualism” that attempts to separate Christ and his 
followers from the world in which they live.” It is not only impossible but also 
inappropriate to separate God the Creator from the world that he created. In the same 
way, it is not right and appropriate for Christians to isolate themselves from the society in 
which they live. 

Niebuhr’s view of Christ Against Culture provides insight into the marginality 
and how they must interact with the centrality. The marginality group must not stop 
interacting with the centrality group. The marginality group should not be tempted to 
reject the centrality group and isolate themselves from society. Retreating themselves and 
putting up walls higher to separate themselves from the dominant group of race and 
culture due to racial injustice is not the proper response to centrality. Instead of falling 
into the dualistic view that divides the world into marginality and centrality, the church 
and the believers must maintain an inclusive attitude that overcomes division by seeking 
unity and harmony within the church. 

The second option that Niebuhr presents is Christ of Culture. In this approach, 
tensions and conflicts between the church and culture are avoided by negation. According 
to Niebuhr, Christ of Culture views “Jesus Christ as the great enlightener, the great 


teacher, the one who directs all men in culture to the attainment of wisdom, moral 


22 Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: HarperCollins, 2001), 81. 
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perfection, and peace.” In this approach, the society’s dominant culture is considered 
the culture that God ordinates, and Christians are encouraged to adapt to and support the 
society's dominant culture. What Christ of Culture seeks is not unity but uniformity, 
which does not allow uniqueness and distinctiveness among members of the society. This 
does not allow room for the margin to discover and maintain their unique identity as 
God’s creation but forces them to adapt to the dominant culture. This is not the proper 
approach to building a community of faith that honors diversity. 

The third option is Christ above Culture. This Christian approach to culture 
denies “either-or” approach that forces Christians to choose either Christ or culture. 
Instead, it suggests “both-and” relation between Christ and culture, in which God uses 
culture to achieve what he intends the world to become.”4 To explain Christ above 
Culture view, Niebuhr uses Clement of Alexandria and Thomas Aquinas’ approaches to 
culture for examples. Clement embraced Stoicism to effectively introduce Christianity to 
the cultured because he claimed that reason originated from God. Therefore, Clement did 
not hesitate to refer to Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno to deliver Christian truth to people.”° 
Niebuhr regards Thomas Aquinas as the supreme example of the synthesists who 
maintains a positive relation between Christ and culture.”° Niebuhr sees Thomas who 
exemplified “both-and” approach of Christ and culture. As a monk, Thomas set himself 


apart from the world by seeking the vows of poverty, celibacy, and obedience. At the 
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same time, Niebuhr regards Thomas as “the guardian of culture, the fosterer of learning, 
the judge of the nations, the protector of the family, the governor of social religion.”?’ 
This indicates that, although Thomas recognized Christ above Culture, he saw culture 
that could coexist with Christ and contribute to Christian faith. 

The fourth option is Christ and Culture in Paradox. This position sees Christians 
and culture in conflicting relations. This Christian approach to culture suggests a dualistic 
understanding of “Grace is in God, and sin is in man.”*® To Christians who live in this 
culture, dealing with the problem of sin is inevitable. However, the grace of God is made 
available to them in this culture. Therefore, living in this world as a Christian means 
living in tension between Law and grace, wrath of God and mercy of God, and sin and 
salvation.”? Niebuhr suggests that Christ and culture in paradox approach was 
exemplified in Paul, later echoed by Martin Luther and Séren Kierkegaard. 

The last option that Niebuhr presents is Christ the Transformer of Culture. 1 
believe that this approach to culture is the most ideal and relevant approach compatible 
with Lee’s understanding of the “in-beyond” approach. Christ the Transformer of Culture 
embraces “in-between” and “in-both” experiences and creates the new transformative 
“in-beyond” experience. Niebuhr states that Christ the Transformer of Culture does not 
“take the road of exclusive Christianity into isolation from civilization.”*° Instead, in this 


approach, the church strives to connect to its surrounding community and understand its 
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surrounding culture to bring transformation to the world. Niebuhr’s viewpoint of Christ 
the Transformer of Culture rejects dualistic radicals and accommodationists. Instead, 
Niebuhr believes that “culture is under God’s sovereign rule, and that the Christians must 
carry on cultural work in obedience to the Lord.”*! He affirms the transforming power of 
Christ that can change the corrupted God’s creation back into the beauty of God’s 
initially intended creation through his forgiving grace and love. Niebuhr insists that “the 
power of the Lord can transform all things by lifting them up to himself.”3? Christ the 
Transformer of Culture, trusts in God’s power to forgive, heal, change, and transform 
human life. Niebuhr believes in the power of Christ that can transform all things by 
lifting them to himself, and the transformed human culture can bring humanity back to 
God in adoration and glorification to God. Niebuhr states, “For man is impossible, but all 
things are possible to God, who has created man, body, and soul, for Himself, and sent 
his Son into the world that the world through him might be saved.’””*? 

Niebuhr’s vision of the transformed culture by Christ aligns with Lee’s vision of 
“in-beyond” in which the new marginal people bring a new world of peace and harmony 
through the power of Christ. Both Niebuhr and Lee signify that Christ is the key to 
bringing transformation, healing, reconciliation, and meaningful change to society and 
the church. In the same way, the key to building a faith community united in diversity is 
to know and experience Jesus Christ, who reigns over all people regardless of their racial, 


ethnic, language, and cultural differences. Jesus Christ makes all things new (Rev. 21:5). 


3! Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, 191. 
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Transcendent, Transmutation Model 

Park insists that Niebuhr’s theological models for the church and culture are based 
on the cultural reality of 1950s America, and they need to be updated and broadened to 
be more relevant to today’s church context. As a supplement to Niebuhr’s Christ as the 
Transformer of Culture model, Park presents the Transcendent, Transmutation model, 
which “embraces the racial, sexual, economic, cultural, and political dimensions of life. 
The transcendent, transmutation model aims at embodying the community of God amid 
our racially and economically divided society.”’*4 

Park uses the term transmutation instead of transformation, which Niebuhr used in 
Christ and Culture, to stress that his idea of transmutation, although still transforming 
culture, does not use coercive power to bring change. While both transmutation and 
transformation denote change, transmutation highlights its internal, biological, and 
natural aspects, while transformation emphasizes its external and structural aspects. In the 
transmutation approach, cultural transformation is an overflowing outcome of the inner 
change of people.*> Park states that “in the transmutation model each ethnic group needs 
to open its clannish boundary of community without losing its uniqueness -its important 
cultural and traditional values.”>° 


Park suggests that, for genuine transformation to occur in society, there must be 


both inward and outward aspects of transmutation. Inward transmutation involves 
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personal reflection, encompassing “self-criticism, self-rectification, and self-healing.”>’ 


Through the process of self-examination, the consciousness and structure of individuals 
and communities, particularly those in positions of power or privilege, can experience 
inward reformation. On the other hand, outward transmutation involves challenging 
unjust social policies, agencies, and systems. Park emphasizes that genuine integration of 
inward and outward transmutation must precede to bring true transformation to society. 
Park uses the cross of Christ as the symbol of transmutation. The vertical 
dimension of the cross indicates one’s effort to maintain his or her God-given unique 
identity in this multicultural society. It focuses on individual and collective growth within 
each culture. This involves self-critical reflection and collective critical thinking aimed at 
vertical improvement or advancement within a specific cultural context. The horizontal 
dimension of the cross symbolizes emptying ourselves and extending our hands to 
connect to other groups whose race, culture, language, beliefs, and values differ from 
ours. It pertains to mutual enhancement among cultures, emphasizing mutual enrichment 
and progress on the same level. This involves cultures working together, appreciating 
each other’s contributions, and collectively challenging one another for improvement. 
horizontal and vertical relations create a framework for fostering mutual understanding, 
cooperation, and progress among diverse cultures while also allowing for individual and 
collective growth within each culture. “To find a new identity, we must lose our old one. 


The cross represents the death in our old self.”*8 
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Park’s vision of the transmutation is neither making a perfect community of 
believers nor maintaining artificial peace among multiracial and multicultural groups, but 
it is allowing creative tensions in interracial relations through what Park calls “radical 
openness.”°? Park states that “the destiny of transmutation is to reach a Christic 
community, which is not a perfect society but a society of openness, where people 
genuinely accept each other, freely admit their own feebleness, and candidly point to 


each other’s shortcomings in the spirit of support.’”*° 


Conclusion 

Traditionally, when the issue of diversity was dealt with in the United Methodist 
Church, it was seen and spoken through the centrality perspective representing a Western 
white-dominant English-speaking group in the church. Lee’s theology of marginality 
provides a new and fresh way to explore the issue of diversity in the church by looking at 
it from the perspective of the marginality of society. The theology of marginality rejects 
the dichotomy between the margin and the center. It denies the inevitability of fighting 
between the margin and the center and achieving one’s goal by defeating the other. 
Instead, the theology of marginality proposes the vision of “In-beyond” in which every 
member of the CRCC church can come together and build a community of faith while 
they still honor and celebrate who they are without denying their identity and original 


backgrounds. 
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From his own immigrant experience as a Korean-American, Lee expresses the 
complexity of marginality in which individuals experience both “neither/nor’” and 
“both/and” at the same time. Lee felt he was neither fully Korean nor fully American, yet 
he embodied the elements of both identities. Lee presents “In-beyond” as a new way to 
look at marginality that provides “a creative core where two or multiple worlds emerge’”™*! 
without replacing the “centers of centrality”.4* The goal of embracing “in-beyond” is not 
to gain power or control but to facilitate healing and reconciliation by bridging diverse 
cultures, traditions, and experiences. 

Niebuhr’s concept of Christ the Transformer of Culture aligns closely with Lee's 
“in-beyond” approach as it embraces both “in-between” and “in-both” experiences and 
fosters a transformative “In-beyond” experience. Niebuhr emphasizes that this approach 
does not advocate for exclusive Christianity or isolation from civilization. Instead, it 
encourages the church to engage with its surrounding culture and community to bring 
about transformation in the world. Park’s concept of transmutation emphasizes a form of 
cultural change that does not rely on coercive power but creates internal, biological, and 
natural transformation as a natural outcome of inner changes within individuals and 
communities. 

Lee’s vision of “in-beyond,” Niebuhr’s vision of Christ the Transformer of the 
Culture, and Park’s vision of the transmutation model of the church point to the same 


direction to the place where the CRCC churches seek to arrive. The goal and hope of the 
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CRCC ministry are to build the body of Christ in which different parts of the body work 


together for a shared mission and vision. Every part has meaning and purpose, and they 
respect and honor one another. 

For the past few years in America, racial conflicts and tensions have escalated 
around incidents such as the Charlottesville Unite the Right Rally in 2017, organized by 
white nationalists and supremacists, which resulted in violence and the death of one of 
the counter-protesters. Additionally, the Black Lives Matter Movement was triggered by 
the murder of George Floyd, an African American man, by a white police officer in 
Minneapolis in 2020. There has also been a rise in anti-Asian hate crimes surrounding the 
COVID-19 pandemic and political debates regarding immigration policies and border 
separations. There have been voices and efforts to address these issues by calling 
different racial and ethnic groups to come together to talk about this and to bring about 
healing and reconciliation to the communities hurt by racial injustice and discrimination. 
Racial conflicts and reconciliation are ongoing issues in American society, and this topic 
provokes controversy and disputes between different racial and ethnic groups. The issue 
of racial conflicts has caused division among families, communities, churches, and the 
entire nation. 

In this divided and conflicting time, the CRCC churches can be an example of 
building a genuine community that seeks to be united yet diverse. There is no quick 
solution to bring unity and peace and embrace diversity in the church because this 
involves the transformation of people's hearts. Realizing a faith community with unity in 
diversity is not easy, but nothing is impossible for God, who conquered the power of sin 


and death and raised Jesus from the dead. Theology of marginality tells us that God can 
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still create something wonderful and beautiful out of fallen humanity and our brokenness, 
for God makes all things new. The theology of marginality is the message of hope to the 
church, especially the CRCC churches, that calls us to the dream and vision of God’s 


Kingdom on earth, united yet diverse. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Conflict is universal and has existed throughout human history. Human beings are 
social beings. Human beings live together in cooperation with each other, and form a 
society. Conflict is inevitable in a society in which people interact with each other. 
Schellenberg defines social conflict as “the opposition between individuals and groups on 
the basis of competing interests, different identities, and/or differing attitudes.”! Conflict 
studies examine the cause and effect of social conflict and deals with resolutions to 
manage conflicts. Schellenberg defines conflict resolution as “any marked reduction in 
social conflict as a result of a conscious settlement of issues in dispute.”* Conflict is not 
necessarily a bad thing that must be avoided. Instead, conflict can lead people to improve 
their group, organization, or country for positive changes and enhanced human 
relationships. Schellenberg insists that the positive side of the conflict must be 
appreciated as it can contribute to a society's advancement and improvement through a 
constructive way of dealing with conflicts within individuals and groups in which 
conflicts arise. Schellenberg states, 


Conflict is so fully a part of all forms of society that we should appreciate its 
importance — for stimulating new thoughts, for promoting social change, for 


' James Schellenberg, Conflict Resolution: Theory, Research, and Practice (Albany, NY: State 
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defining our group relationships, for helping us form our own sense of personal 
identity, and for many other things we take for granted in our everyday lives. 


Eunson gives examples of the positive sides of conflicts. Pressures and 
frustrations can be released when conflicts are addressed. Unexpressed conflicts can be 
more dangerous and destructive. New perspectives and information can be gathered about 
the other side in the conflicting situation. Conflict also helps people see and think through 
other people’s perspectives who have different opinions. Conflicts can energize people to 
do and think about new things. Better decision-making and problem-solving can take 
place through the conflict resolution process. Relationships within groups, teams, and 
between a couple can become stronger by addressing conflicts within them 
constructively. Eunson insists that a goal of conflict management is not an absence of 
conflict but handling conflict with care and strategies so that it can be adequately 
addressed, and eventually, positive changes can occur through the conflict resolution 
process.4 

Conflicts are frequently seen in the stories of the Bible. For example, a family 
conflict is found between Jacob and Esau and among Jacob’s twelve sons. Conflict- 
related leadership is found between Moses and the Israelites. An international conflict is 
found in Israel’s interactions with its surrounding countries. A conflict related to 
leadership within a church is found in the Corinthian church, where the congregation is 
divided over the issue of whom they follow as their leader. Some church members said 


they were followers of Paul, some others were followers of Apollos, and some others 
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were followers of Peter (1 Cor. 1:10-13). A cultural conflict within a community of 
believers is found between Jews and Gentiles in the Galatian Church over the issue of the 
requirements of the Gentiles’ joining a church. These conflict examples in the Bible 
reveal that Christians and churches are not exempt from conflict. God created human 
beings to be in a relationship with one another and to be social. Although God’s original 
intention for humanity was to live in peace and harmony with each other, in the broken 
world, conflict is inevitable, and conflict has always been a part of the stories of 
humanity wherever people live since the beginning of humanity in the story of Adam and 
Eve. The Bible tells not only the stories of conflicts in the world but also the stories of 
conflict resolutions. God creates order out of chaos, light out of darkness, forgiveness out 
of hatred, and salvation out of sin and death. There is good news to the world, which is 
broken and conflicted, and the good news is Jesus Christ, who heals and restores 
humanity to the right relationship with God and with each other. 

This chapter will explore different conflict management theories and practices, 
primarily focusing on the mediation theory. Studying conflict management theories and 
practices will help churches, including Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural churches, learn to 


handle conflicts within a church with grace and care. 


Mediation Theory 
Among these five conflict management approaches mentioned above, this chapter 
will delve into mediation theory and see how mediation conflict management practice can 


be applied to managing conflicts within a church, especially in the CRCC ministry. 


88 
The Conflict between Jews and Gentiles and the Mediation 


One of the previous chapters dealt with the circumcision controversy in the 
Galatian church between some Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians, shown in 
Galatians 5:6. The circumcision controversy is just one picture of the more significant 
issue between Jewish and Gentile Christians. What lies behind the circumcision 
controversy is the theological dispute over the understanding of law and grace and the 
practical matter of accepting Gentiles into a community of believers. Some Jewish 
Christians insisted that Gentiles must follow and obey the Law of Moses, including 
circumcision, to become a Christian. On the other hand, Paul denied any human effort or 
condition to be qualified as a Christian. He clarified that the only source for our salvation 
is not human work but God’s grace (1 Cor. 1:26-30). Demanding to obey the law of 
Moses as a prerequisite to the Christian faith gives Jewish Christians privilege over the 
Gentile Christians because the law was given to them first through their ancestors. 
However, Paul denies any privilege of being a Jew. Jews and Gentiles are the same in 
their need for saving grace from God. Paul clarified that either Jew or Gentile, either 
circumcised or uncircumcised, is saved by the grace of God through Jesus Christ. The 
tension and conflict between Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians over the issue of 
circumcision are apparent in Paul’s letter to Galatians. Dealing with this conflict, Paul 
played the role of a mediator by facilitating communication between Jewish and Gentile 


Christians and bringing a conflict resolution process with the leaders of the Early Church. 
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Spillmann’s framework outlines conflict escalation through the five distinct 
stages, each illustrating a progression from initial empathy to escalating antagonism.° In 
stage one, individuals exhibit a caring attitude and empathetic demeanor towards the 
other disputant, promoting mutual understanding and respect. However, as the conflict 
unfolds, the dynamic shifts in stage two. Here, the disputing parties grapple with 
cooperation, transitioning into a competitive mindset where personal interests 
overshadow common goals. Rather than prioritizing collaboration, they seek their own 
interests and desires and begin to compete against each other. And each party tries not to 
show its weakness but to show a solid will to argue and win over the other party. 

By stage three, skepticism pervades as each party doubts the possibility of 
reaching a reasonable resolution. They focus on imposing one's perspective rather than 
engaging in constructive dialogue. They force the other party to change their thoughts 
and minds. Communication deteriorates as tensions escalate further in stage four, and 
empathy wanes. The conflict turns into a battle, with each side entrenched in their 
position, unable or unwilling to acknowledge different views to look at the conflicting 
issues without room to negotiate. Finally, in stage five, the conflict reaches its peak. The 
conflict escalates so intensely that each party begins to form an antagonistic view of the 
other party and convince themselves that they are never wrong and that the other party is 
responsible for the conflicts. In this stage, cooperation and communication seem 


impossible. 
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Conflicts in the church can also escalate due to factors beyond the original causes, 
making resolution more difficult. Instead of addressing and dealing with the initial causes 
of the conflicts, people are prone to be distracted by surrounding matters unrelated to the 
initial causes and miss what truly matters with the conflict resolution. While people often 
attribute conflicts to visible factors or specific decisions made in a church, the root causes 
frequently lie beneath the surface, such as fears of embracing changes, power struggles, 
and control issues. 

When the disputing parties come to a point where they can no longer cooperate 
and communicate with each other, the mediator's role becomes crucial. Rather than going 
into emotional strife and discord, the mediator facilitates a negotiation process, offering a 
pathway toward resolution and reconciliation. By fostering constructive dialogue and 
bridging the conflicting parties, the mediator calms tensions and enables the disputants to 
come to a place where they can seek mutual understanding and compromise. 

Over the issue of the circumcision controversy in the Galatian church, the tension 
and conflict between Jewish and Gentile Christians were obvious. The rigid Jewish 
Christians had lost their ability to see the conflicting situation through the eyes of Gentile 
Christians with empathy. There was little hope that those Jewish Christians would open 
their minds to understand Gentile Christians for honest communication to resolve the 
conflict. And Paul worked as a mediator who spoke to the Jewish Christian leaders in 
Jerusalem on behalf of the Gentile Christians. Paul neither tried to avoid the conflict nor 
tried to cover it up, but he addressed it to Jewish church leaders and Gentile Christians so 


that they could deal with it. 
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Eunson describes the ideal mediator as follows: 

neutral and impartial, appropriately assertive, skilled in various interpersonal and 

communication skills, skilled in generating options, alternatives and solving 

problems, familiar with processes such as negotiation, comfortable with others 
expressing strong emotions, accepting of disputants who may sometimes make 
the mediator a scapegoat or focus for frustration or aggression, and aware that 
some disputants will try to manipulate to achieve a favoured position.° 
Moore describes a mediator as a person who “does not have predetermined, biased, or 
fixed opinions or views regarding how a dispute should be resolved, and are able to look 
at all parties’ issues, needs, interests, problems, and relationships in a more objective, 
impartial, or “multipartial” manner than can the participants themselves.’”’ 

Paul was an effective and successful mediator in handling the conflict between the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. First, Paul was skilled in communication with both Jews 
and the Greeks as he was able to speak both languages. Paul understood both Jewish and 
Greek cultures. Although Paul spoke to the Jewish leaders on behalf of the Gentile 
Christians, he did not deny the value of Jewish traditions for Jewish Christians. But Paul 
invited the Jewish Christians to focus on Jesus Christ and what he has done for everyone, 
regardless of race, ethnicity, and any family and social background, for their salvation. 
Paul did not fight for Gentile Christians to win over the Jewish Christians. Instead, he 
faced and dealt with the conflict because of the mission of the church. Paul was mature 
and robust enough to handle criticism aimed at him in the conflict resolution process. 


Because Paul’s ministry was grounded on God’s call for Gentiles, he could handle 


criticism and threats without fear throughout the conflict resolution process. 


® Eunson, Conflict Management, 36. 


7 Christopher Moore, The Mediation Process: Practical Strategies for Resolving Conflict (San 
Francisco, CA: John Wiley and Sons, 2014), 9. 
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The Conflict Between the Slave Owners and the Enslaved Africans and the Mediation 


Since the first enslaved Africans arrived in the American colonies in 1619, 
thousands of Africans were captured, brought, and sold as slaves in the American 
colonies for several centuries.® There is no need to explain the existence of conflict 
between the slave owners and the enslaved Africans. Although slavery was universally 
accepted back then, there is no question that it was an unethical and injustice practice to 
enslave other people, and slavery cannot be justified for any reason. The resolution to the 
conflict of slavery must be freeing those enslaved Africans, ceasing slave trading, and 
treating people equally with human dignity without racial prejudice. Although it was not 
until 1863 when President Abraham Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation, 
declaring all slaves should be freed, it is noteworthy to examine how the First Great 
Awaking in the 1700s positively changed the relationship between some enslaved 
Africans and their slave owners. 

The First Great Awakening was not an antislavery movement, and the slave trade 
continued during this time. However, one of the positive impacts of the camp meetings 
during the First Great Awakening was to provide a time and place where the enslaved 
Africans came and discovered their human dignity and felt welcomed by the community 
of believers.? George Whitefield was one of the leaders of the First Great Awakening, 
and his sermons touched the hearts of many people, including the enslaved Africans. 


They found George Whitefield’s sermons encouraging, relevant, and inspiring by helping 


8 William Pettigrew, Freedom’s Debt: The Royal African Company and the Politics of the Atlantic 
Slave Trade, 1672-1752 (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 2013), 11. 


° Eric Lincoln, Race, Religion, and the Continuing American Dilemma (New York, NY: HILL and 
WANG, 1999), 48. 
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them to realize their worth as children of God. Some radical changes happened as a result 


of the First Great Awakening. For example, biracial congregations emerged from this 
spiritual movement, and white and black Christians worshipped and fellowshipped 
together as equal members of a church. Black preachers preached not only to African 
American congregations but also to white congregations. These changes demonstrate 
how the spiritual movement of the First Great Awakening contributed to overcoming 
racial barriers and prejudice. 
Haynes explains successful mediation strategies, and he points out that a 
successful mediator maintains his or her focus in the future. Haynes states, 
Most clients want to talk about the past, yet the past contains the problem. The 
solution lies in the future. Therefore, the mediator can only mediate in the future 
tense. Talking about the past is not mediation since it is either judgment—trying 
to decide who is right and wrong from the past—or therapy— helping the clients 
understand their past. We believe that mediation can help people find new, 
hopeful, and mutually respectful futures without settling all of the past issues. In 
mediation, the concern about the past changes as a result of creating a different 
future, rather than reaching an understanding of the past.!° 
As Haynes indicates, one of the essential roles of a mediator is to help people see and 
expect what difference we can make in the future by overcoming complex conflicts. This 
conflict resolution approach in mediation aligns with the Christian faith, focusing on 
possibilities instead of problems. Instead of complaining about situations, the Christian 
faith holds a positive attitude, expecting what God can do out of challenging 
circumstances. Instead of insisting on my will and my ways, faith seeks God’s will and 


his ways. A good mediator helps people not dwell in the past but to see and move 


forward into the future. The First Great Awakening and its positive impact on some 


'0 John Haynes, Mediation: Positive Conflict Management (Albany, NY: State University of New 
York Press, 2004), 26. 
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African American slaves and their slave owners proves that managing conflicts is not 
only a human behavior and technical matter but essentially a spiritual matter. In handling 
conflicts within a church, maintaining spiritual vitality through prayers within a 


congregation is essential to developing a healthy and mature resolution to the conflict. 


The Conflicts Between the Locals and Immigrants and the Mediation 

Jung Young Lee’s theology of marginality introduces “In-beyond” concept, in 
which the division, collision, and competition between the margin and the center exist no 
longer. He presents a vision for a society united yet diverse without racial prejudice. 
Richard Niebuhr’s idea of Christ as the Transformer of Culture provides churches insight 
into the relationship between dominant culture and marginal culture within a 
congregation. Instead of rejecting the culture of a society out of fear of facing it, instead 
of conforming to the dominant culture of a society to avoid conflicts, Niebuhr presents 
Christ as the one who brings people together in unity and harmony, who has the power to 
change and transform the culture of a society. Andrew Park’s transmutation model 
presents a vision for a society that overcomes ethnic, racial, gender, cultural, and social 
division and embraces diversity as a gift. 

Lee explains the tension between the center and the margin by using his own 
example as an immigrant who experienced the tension and the conflict between the locals 
and the immigrants in American society. The division, tension, and conflict are evident 
between the locals and the immigrants in American society. However, Lee rejects 
labeling groups as the permanent center or margin. He explains marginalization is always 


relative. To Lee, the way the margin overcomes its marginality is not by fighting against 
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the center and becoming another center. Immigrants, as margins in American society, 
experience both “in-between” and “in-both.” Lee invites people to discover a new 
identity as “in-beyond”. Jesus exemplified “in-beyond” life as the margin of 
marginality.'! Through his birth, life, death, and resurrection, Jesus lived both “in- 
between” and “in-both,” and he showed the way of becoming “in-beyond” for all the 
margins of the world. 

Moore explains the role of a mediator in this way: “help disputing parties to open 
or improve communications between or among them, establish or build more respectful 
and productive working relationships, better identify, understand, and consider each 
other’s needs, interests, and concerns, propose and implement more effective problem- 
solving or negotiation procedures, and recognize or build mutually acceptable 
agreements.”!? A mediator’s role is not to help one side of the disputants win over the 
other but to help both disputants communicate and understand each other’s interests and 
opinions to reach a mutually acceptable agreement. This approach of mediation aligns 
with Lee’s vision of “in-beyond” and Park’s vision of the transmutation model in which 
people of different races, ethnicities, nationalities, and cultures live together in peace and 


harmony while they still maintain their own unique cultural identity. 


The Conflict in the Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural Congregations and the Mediation 
In conflict studies, regardless of different conflict management theories and 


practices, most scholars agree that conflict is universal and inevitable in a human society 


'! Jung Young Lee, Marginality: The Key to Multicultural Theology (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress 
Press, 1995), 77. 


'2 Moore, The Mediation Process, 8. 
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where people interact with each other. A church is not exempt from conflicts. What 


distinguishes the CRCC congregations from other congregations is the racial, ethnic, 
language, and cultural diversity that is evident in the CRCC congregation. In the CRCC 
ministry, racial and ethnic diversity is an unavoidable issue that can be influential in their 
ministries. Although it is evident that the Bible and Christian faith value racial and 
cultural diversity, often, language and cultural differences can cause conflicts within a 
church. Moonyoung Lee, pastor of Wilshire United Methodist Church in Los Angeles, 
shared the story of the conflict that his congregation experienced. Lee says, 


My current appointment, Wilshire United Methodist Church in Los Angeles, 
borders both Koreatown and Hancock Park, an affluent neighborhood of the city. 
It is truly a multicultural congregation with members from Korea, Africa, the 
Philippines, the West Indies, and South America. Wilshire was a church of one 
charter with five different ministries worshiping together under one roof on a 
weekly basis. It is important to note that with its close location to the largest 
Koreatown in the United States, Wilshire UMC’s Korean congregation grew 
rapidly since its inception about 40 years ago. However, as one ministry rapidly 
expanded, four other congregations within the church struggled to grow. As one 
can imagine, the relationship between the five congregations at times became 
tense and embroiled in conflict, and the church as a whole could no longer move 
forward in ministry. Then in 2015, the bishop and the cabinet made a radical 
decision to reduce the number of ministries at Wilshire to only two: English 
language and Korean language. Furthermore, instead of having multiple pastors 
appointed to oversee respective language ministries, only two clergy were to be 
appointed to serve the entire church together as a team. As you might expect, the 
four congregations that were being merged to become the new English ministry 
were not pleased with this directive." 


Wilshire UMC’s story presents a potential conflict in a multicultural, multi-language 
congregation and how challenging it can be for different ethnic groups to do ministry 
together in a church. Language and cultural differences between a pastor and his or her 


congregation in the CRCC ministry often cause misunderstanding and 


'3 Moonyoung Lee, “Fear to Faith” For the Transformation of Us (Washington, DC: The General 
Commission on Religion and Race, 2021), 17. 
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miscommunication, leading to church conflict. To overcome these conflicts in the CRCC 
churches, cultural understanding, and sensitivity are required from both pastors and 
congregations. 

Barsky explains a mediation strategy with clients with different cultural 
backgrounds and emphasizes that a mediator must hold cultural relativism that respects 
cultures without judging them. Barsky states, 


Cultural relativism suggests that no one culture is better or worse than another; 
they are simply different. Accordingly, mediators must demonstrate respect for 
cultures that are different from their own, rather than judge or impose values on 
them. Respect for individuality suggests that individual differences among people 
from the same culture must also be respected. Mediators need to caution against 
stereotypes or other generalizations that ignore diversity within the cultural 
group. !4 


Mayer emphasizes cultural sensitivity and cultural obliviousness in handling conflict in a 
multicultural context. Mayer states, 


Being attuned and open to ethnic, class, gender, and other cultural differences is 
often key to handling conflict. Conflict engagement is a continuous learning 
process that in part involves becoming familiar with other people’s cultural 
approaches toward conflict and communication. The more open and respectful 
disputants are about the different approaches others have to conflict, the more 
successful they will be in dealing with conflict across cultures. Increasing one’s 
cross-cultural awareness and competence is a lifelong challenge, and engaging in 
conflicts across culture is a powerful learning tool, when people are open to that 
learning. It may not be easy, but it is rewarding.!> 


Barsky’s cultural relativism and Mayer’s cultural sensitivity can be applied in handling 
conflicts in a church, especially in the CRCC churches. Conflict in a society is not 


necessarily a bad thing to avoid but something to face and manage to bring a positive 


'4 Allan Barsky, Conflict Resolution for the Helping Professions: Negotiation, Mediation, 
Advocacy, Facilitation, and Restorative Justice (New York: Oxford University Press, 2017), 158. 
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change out of it. In the same way, conflict in the CRCC churches is not necessarily a 
negative thing, but it can be an opportunity for positive changes to happen in the church 
when conflict is handled with cultural relativism and cultural sensitivity. This requires a 
CRCC pastor and congregation to respect each other’s culture and see the issues from 
others’ perspectives with an open mind. Conflicts handled with care and respect can 
strengthen a relationship between a CRCC pastor and congregation, and it can bring 


positive outcomes to the church’s ministry. 


Jesus Christ as the Mediator 

Leviticus chapter 16 describes the duty of the high priest, and one of the central 
aspects of the high priest’s duties was to offer sacrifice on the Day of Atonement, also 
known as Yom Kippur in Jewish tradition. Once a year, the high priest entered the Holy 
of Holies and offered the sacrificial offering for the redemption of God’s people. This 
duty of the high priest signifies his role as a mediator between God and the Israel people 
through offering sacrifices. In this ritual on the Day of Atonement, the high priest was 
allowed to come before God as the representative of God’s people and interceded to bring 
reconciliation between God and the people of Israel. 

Jesus is introduced as the great high priest in Hebrews 4:14-16, 

Since then we have a great high priest who has passed through the heavens, Jesus, 

the Son of God, let us hold fast our confession. For we do not have a high priest 

who is unable to sympathize with our weaknesses, but one who in every respect 

has been tempted as we are, yet without sin. Let us then with confidence draw 


near to the throne of grace, that we may receive mercy and find grace to help in 
time of need.'® 


‘6 The Holy Bible, English Standard Version. ESV® Text Edition: 2016. Copyright © 2001 
by Crossway Bibles, a publishing ministry of Good News Publishers. 
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As the great high priest, Jesus fulfills the priestly role of the high priest in the Jewish 


tradition, who reconciled God’s people to God. However, Jesus is not merely one of the 
high priests in Jewish tradition. He became the great high priest by offering the ultimate 
sacrifice, Jesus himself. By offering himself as a sacrificial offering, Jesus satisfied God’s 
demand for the redemption of humanity. The work of Christ on the cross reveals his role 
as a mediator between God and people, who reconciled humanity to God by sacrificing 
himself. 

Paul testifies to Christ’s role as the ultimate mediator between God and people in 
1 Timothy 2:5-6, “For there is one God, and there is one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself as a ransom for all, which is the testimony given 
at the proper time.” This passage indicates humanity’s need for a savior for their 
salvation because they are bound to the bondage of sin without the capability to redeem 
themselves from the penalty of sin. Paul explains that Jesus serves as a mediator between 
God and humanity and sets humanity free from sin by paying the penalty of sin on the 
cross. Unlike other high priests in Jewish tradition, Jesus was able to set people from 
their sin because, as Hebrews chapter 4 indicates, Jesus is fully human and fully God, 
who understands every weakness of humanity and yet without sin. Both humanity and 
divinity coexist in Jesus, enabling him to represent humanity before God and pay the 
penalty of sin’s demand. 

The Article of Religion of the Methodist Church in the Book of Discipline of the 
United Methodist Church describes the doctrine of Christology in the Methodist tradition. 
Article II states, 


The Son, who is the Word of the Father, the very and eternal God, of one 
substance with the Father, took man’s nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin; 
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so that two whole and perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, 


were joined together in one person, never to be divided; whereof is one Christ, 

very God and very Man, who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried, to 

reconcile his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also 

for actual sins of men.'7 
This doctrinal statement first reveals Christian belief regarding the nature of Jesus. The 
church confesses that Jesus is the Son of God. This confession affirms the church’s belief 
in Jesus as fully divine. At the same time, this confession affirms that Jesus is fully 
human. Jesus’ divinity and humanity always coexist within him and are inseparable. The 
Article of Religion also affirms the work of Jesus as it states that the Son of God became 
aman, suffered, was crucified, and died to save humanity from the penalty of their sins. It 
clarifies that Jesus came to reconcile humanity to God the Father through his death as a 
sacrificial offering. 

The nature and work of Jesus as the mediator between God and people reveals the 
qualities required for a good and effective mediator. Jesus has divinity and humanity 
within him, enabling him to represent God and human beings. As shown in Jesus’ 
example, an effective mediator must have the capability to listen to and understand both 
parties in a conflicting situation. Such an effective mediator serves as a bridge connecting 
two disputants for reconciliation. The motivation for mediating between two parties in 


conflict should not be to pursue self-interest but rather a genuine love that cares for both 


parties and seeks reconciliation. 


'7 United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church 2016 
(Nashville, TN: United Methodist Publishing House, 2016), 64. 
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Conclusion 

A mature mediator is needed in the church today more than at any other time as 
we see divisions and fights within the church over the issue of theological, political, and 
cultural disputes. Instead of imposing one party’s view on the other party, instead of 
trying to dominate other parties by misusing power and authority, and instead of bringing 
church conflict to court, Christians should be able to help one another to come to a 
mutually agreeable resolution. This is why mediators are essential in the church today. 
Pastors and congregations in the CRCC ministry can become mediators who bridge two 
or more groups in a church with different cultures and languages. 

Jesus became a mediator between God and people and reconciled us to God. 
Under the reign of Jesus Christ, as Paul said in Galatians, “There is no longer Jew or 
Greek, there is no longer slave or free, there is no longer male and female; for all of you 
are one in Christ Jesus. And if you belong to Christ, then you are Abraham’s offspring, 
heirs according to the promise (Gal. 3:28-29).” With Jesus Christ as the mediator 
between God and us, conflicts created by racial, gender, social, and cultural barriers are 
overcome, and we can live in peace and harmony. 

In arguing about conflict resolution, Jeong uses the term ‘conflict transformation’ 
instead of conflict management.'* Jeong distinguishes conflict transformation from 
conflict management. While conflict management’s primary goal is to mitigate the 


negative consequences of a conflict through damage control, conflict transformation 


'8 Ho-Won Jeong, Conflict Management and Resolution: An Introduction (New York: Routledge 
Taylor and Francis Group, 2010), 36. 
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seeks genuine and fundamental resolution instead of the temporary quick fix by dealing 
with what lies beneath the surface of a conflict. Jeong states, 

Superficial agreement-seeking through manipulation may temporarily reduce the 

intensity of a conflict. Nonetheless, unresolved mistrust and hostility can lead to 

future disputes in a system entrenched in ongoing battles, even if specific issues 
are resolved. Without transformation, a temporary resolution in favor of one party 
is likely to perpetuate a cycle of hostility over the long term.'? 

Jeong recognizes the limitations of superficial conflict management that refuses to 
face conflict from its root cause and tries to minimize it with quick solutions. Jeong 
insists that a genuine resolution to the conflict is possible only when transformation 
happens in a conflict situation. In dealing with the conflicts within the CRCC 


congregations, the goal of conflict management is not to seek an easy, quick solution to 


problems, but rather to pursue transformation within the church. 


'9 Jeong, Conflict Management and Resolution, 42. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The problem in the context of this project is that in Cross-Racial and Cross- 
Cultural (CRCC) appointments, cultural misunderstanding and miscommunication can 
cause conflicts in ministry, hinder the effectiveness of pastoral leadership, and weaken 
the relationship between a pastor and a congregation. In the United Methodist Church, 
the CRCC appointment refers to a ministry setting in which the language and culture of 
an appointed pastor and his or her congregation differ. Conflict is universal and 
inevitable, and churches are not exempt from it. Although every church goes through 
conflicts to some degree and seeks to resolve them, cultural misunderstanding and 
miscommunication in the CRCC appointments often worsen the conflicts and make them 
more challenging to manage. Racial and cultural diversity in ministry must be celebrated 
because God created the world full of diversity. However, in a conflict situation, racial 
and cultural diversity quickly becomes a target to blame for the cause of the problems 
rather than something to be valued and celebrated. 

The Bible contains examples of conflicts of many kinds, including family 
conflicts such as Cain and Abel, Esau and Jacob, Joseph and his brothers, national and 
civic conflicts such as Jewish and Samaritan conflicts, and international conflicts such as 


Israel and the surrounding countries. Paul’s letters indicate that conflicts can occur within 
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churches, as shown in the examples of the leadership conflicts in the Corinthian Church 
(1 Cor. 1:12) and the circumcision dispute in the Galatian Church (Gal. 5:6). 

However, as we see in the conflicts within the Galatian Church, conflicts are not 
always destructive. A well-managed conflict can bring a positive change to the church by 
generating new thoughts and opening people’s minds to new perspectives and ideas. If 
Paul had attempted to cover up the conflict in the Galatian Church by avoiding 
addressing the Judaizers’ demand that the Gentile Christians must be circumcised, it 
could have seriously hindered the mission to Gentiles. Paul was not afraid to confront the 
conflict with the Judaizers and was strong and wise enough to handle it. As a result of 
properly managing this conflict, the gospel of Jesus Christ spread out to the Gentiles, 
regardless of their race and culture. This conflict eventually led the church to understand 
that people are saved not by human works or conditions, but by the grace of God alone, 
regardless of their racial, ethnic, and cultural differences. The church needed to undergo 
this conflict rather than avoid it. 

Therefore, conflicts within a church are not something to be feared or avoided but 
rather to be managed so that a positive change can occur within the church. The key to 
effectively managing conflict within a church, especially in the CRCC context, is to have 
a profound understanding of racial and cultural diversity. Diversity is not a weakness but 
a strength in ministry. This project is based on the belief that if a pastor and his or her 
congregation in the CRCC ministry understand the value of diversity, they will celebrate 
diversity in ministry and be able to manage and overcome conflicts caused by cultural 
misunderstandings effectively. This project involved the six-week intercultural 


competence training offered to the leaders of the Culpeper United Methodist Church. The 
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training aimed to deepen their understanding of racial and cultural diversity and equip 
them to manage conflicts constructively. The six-week intercultural competence training 
included an orientation in which the purpose and overview of the training were explained 
to the participants, as well as five other sessions in which the participants looked at the 
issue of conflicts from biblical, historical, theological, and sociological perspectives. A 
guest speaker came and spoke at one session on the topic of diversity in the CRCC 


ministry. 


Methodology 


Qualitative research methods were employed to address the hypothesis and 
analyze the project results. These methods include a pre-project survey, group discussion, 
post-project survey, and post-project interview. A pre-project survey was designed to 
explore how the participants are familiar with the issue of racial and cultural diversity in 
their daily lives by asking them how many experiences and interactions they had with 
people whose language and culture differ from theirs. A pre-project survey also asked 
about their understanding of racial and cultural diversity, especially in a church context, 
and how important diversity is to them. The nine-question pre-project survey was sent to 
the participants ten days prior to the first session of the training so they could answer the 
questions and submit them before they attended the first session of the training. 

A post-project survey was sent to the participants after the last session of the 
training. This eleven-question post-project survey was designed to examine how the 
participants’ understanding of diversity was changed, modified, deepened, or unchanged 


by participating in the intercultural competence training and what insight or new ideas 
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they gained regarding the topic of conflict within a church, especially in the context of 
the CRCC ministry. These survey questions would help gauge the participants’ attitudes 
toward racial and cultural diversity within a church. 

A group discussion during each training session was designed for the participants 
to share their honest thoughts and feelings on the topic of racial and cultural diversity and 
conflicts within a church. Observing the group discussion would help examine the 
changes, growth, progress, and development of the participants’ understanding of racial 
and cultural diversity, especially in the context of the CRCC ministry, throughout the six- 
week training sessions. Observing the participants’ emotional expressions in addition to 
their verbal discussions during the training sessions would also help examine the 
development of the participants’ attitudes toward the issue of racial and cultural diversity 
and conflict management within a church. 

A post-project individual interview was designed for a researcher to meet with 
each participant and receive their feedback on how the training affected their 
understanding of diversity and conflicts in the context of the CRCC ministry. This in- 
person interview would help evaluate the effectiveness of the training by asking how the 
training helped deepen the participants’ understanding of diversity and handling conflicts 
constructively within a church. The post-project interview also asked the participants 
about the next steps and practices that they can take to embrace diversity in the church 
and better manage conflicts. 

Because this intercultural competence training was designed for the leaders of 
Culpeper United Methodist Church, the invitation letter to the training was sent to the 


selected members who exercised various leadership in the church and had influences on 
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managing conflicts in Culpeper United Methodist Church. The candidates to the training 


included the Leadership Team members, committee members, church staff, and mission 
and ministry team leaders. An intentional effort was made to invite people of different 
races, genders, and ages to join in the training to enrich the discussion and to have 
diversity in the group. However, Culpeper United Methodist Church is a white-dominant 
English-speaking congregation, and there was not much racial and ethnic diversity in the 
church’s leadership, making it challenging to have diversity in the project group. Among 
the fourteen Culpeper United Methodist Church members who agreed to participate in the 
training, thirteen were white, and only one participant was ethnic minority. This reflects 
the reality of the ethnic and racial diversity of the entire congregation of Culpeper United 
Methodist Church. 

This project used a training format because it involved teaching about diversity 
from biblical, historical, theological, and sociological perspectives, as well as conflict 
management theories and practices. The effectiveness of the training would be measured 
by evaluating how the participants’ understanding of diversity was deepened and 
strengthened. It is not only cognitive development but also conative development because 
if the participants gain a deeper understanding of diversity and begin to appreciate it, that 
will lead them to take action to embrace diversity in the church. Equipping the 
participants to manage conflicts constructively involves both teaching conflict 
management theory and the practices to exercise in the church. However, it also involves 
changing people’s attitudes toward others whose language, culture, and race differ. 
Therefore, conflict management in the context of the CRCC ministry is a matter of head 


(cognitive), heart (affective), and hand (conative). 
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The pre-project and post-project survey data was collected using the Google 
Form, an online survey tool. The individual post-project interviews were recorded 
confidentially with anonymity. The participants in the survey and interviews were all 


treated anonymously, and the data has been securely stored. 


Implementations 

Before the six-week intercultural competence training, the curriculum was sent to 
the three professional associates for their review and advice. The main methods of 
communication with them were via email and phone calls. All of them read the 
curriculum and gave some recommendations for revision. Some of the comments I 
received from the professional associates were about the work of the Holy Spirit and the 
vision of God’s Kingdom. The power of the Holy Spirit enables different groups of 
people to come together in unity and harmony, even in a conflicting situation. The 
Kingdom of God envisions a time and place where people of all nations are united as one 
family of God. I made a revision in the second session of the intercultural competence 
training by adding information about the work of the Holy Spirit and the vision of the 
Kingdom of God to the curriculum. I also met with the context associates to discuss the 
meeting time, place, room setting, and curriculum handout ideas. One of the context 
associates also participated in the training as one of the participants. 

An invitation letter with detailed information about the training was sent to the 
potential candidates for the training, and fourteen church members agreed to participate 
by signing the consent form. These fourteen participants comprised three Leadership 


Team members, two committee members, six mission and ministry team leaders, and 
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three church staff members. Four of the fourteen participants missed a session or two 
because of unforeseen circumstances, but ten attended all six training sessions. All 
fourteen participants completed the pre-project survey, twelve completed the post-project 
survey, and eleven attended the individual post-project interview. 

Beginning on Sunday, September 24, 2023, the six-week intercultural competence 
training met at Culpeper United Methodist Church with fourteen participants. The group 
met in one of the Sunday School classrooms in the church. The tables were set up in a U- 
shape for lively discussion, sitting across from each other to facilitate active conversation. 

Each session of the intercultural competence training was designed for a 75- 
minute training that includes a 40-minute lesson, 20-minute group discussion, and 10- 
minute summary, question, and answer. Prior to each session, a reminder email with a 
session note with the group discussion questions was sent to every participant to inform 
them about the upcoming topic. A paper handout of the session notes was provided at 
each training session to help the participants follow the lecture. Group discussions at the 
end of each session were made to help the participants understand key concepts of the 
lecture and share their thoughts and feelings related to the topics. I served as a lecturer 
and facilitator for the training. Below is the schedule and topic of the intercultural 


competence training. 
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Table 1. Intercultural Competence Training Topics and Schedule 


Date Topic 
Orientation: 
September 24 The purpose and goal of the Intercultural Competence 
Training 


Diversity from a Biblical Perspective: 
October 1 The conflict between Jewish and Gentile Christians in the 
Galatian Church 


Diversity from a Historical Perspective: 
October 8 The conflict between the enslaved Africans and the slave 
owners in 18" century America. 


Diversity from a Theological Perspective: 


October 15 The conflict between locals and immigrants in American 
society. 

October 22 Diversity in Cross-Racial and Cross-Cultural Ministry: 
Guest Speaker 

Oetebsr29 Conflict Management Theory and Practice: 


Mediation Theory 


The first session of the intercultural competence training was an orientation in 
which the purpose and the overview of the training were explained to the participants. 
The orientation began by defining diversity and telling why it matters to Culpeper United 
Methodist Church. The changing demographic landscape of the City of Culpeper, 
evidenced by the data from MissionInsite, underscores the necessity for embracing 
diversity. In addition to the changing demographics of the church's surrounding 
neighborhood, my appointment to Culpeper United Methodist Church as the first CRCC 
minister in its 166-year history signifies diversity emerging in the church. 

The linguistic and cultural differences in CRCC ministry bring challenges and 


opportunities. The group discussed both pros and cons of the CRCC ministry. The 
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participants thought the CRCC ministry could provide Culpeper United Methodist 


Church with unique opportunities by enriching worship experiences and integrating 
diverse cultures within its ministries. The CRCC ministry also could help gain new 
perspectives and bring vibrancy and dynamism to the church’s ministry by generating 
new and creative ideas. Furthermore, engaging with different cultures would provide a 
valuable opportunity to discover what it truly means to be the church God wants us to 
become. The group thought that the possible challenges that Culpeper United Methodist 
Church might experience because of the CRCC appointment could be communication 
barriers due to language differences. This might impede effective communication in the 
ministry. A cultural misunderstanding may cause conflicts within the church. 

I explained that the intercultural competence training aims to maximize the 
advantages of CRCC ministry while mitigating its challenges. The goal of this training is 
to help leaders of the church gain a profound understanding of diversity so that the 
congregation can celebrate racial and cultural diversity within the church, fostering an 
environment where racial and cultural differences are embraced rather than seen as 
obstacles. Embracing CRCC ministry requires a proper understanding of diversity and 
maturity to work with people whose language, race, and culture differ. By addressing 
potential conflicts that can arise in CRCC ministry and educating church leaders about 
conflict management, Culpeper United Methodist Church should be able to overcome any 
potential conflicts and bear many fruits in its ministry. 

The second session of the intercultural competence training examined diversity 
from a biblical perspective, as seen in the example of the dispute in the Galatian Church. 


Galatians 5:6 addresses the circumcision controversy between Paul and the Judaizers in 
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the Galatian Church. It was a pivotal moment in the Early Church centered on the 
requirement for Gentile Christians to be circumcised, which symbolized God’s covenant 
with Jewish people. Judaizers insisted on strict adherence to the Jewish laws, leading to a 
conflict with Paul, who insisted everyone is saved by the grace of God alone. 

The group discussed that living under the law, guided by the flesh, leads to 
division as the Judaizers did to the Early Church. However, living under grace, guided by 
the Holy Spirit, bears the fruits of the Spirit and fosters unity in diversity. The group 
discussed how Culpeper United Methodist Church could be more inclusive, open, and 
welcoming to people, especially to people whose language and culture are different from 
most of the congregation. The group discussed how Paul served as an effective mediator 
between Gentiles and Jews by embodying elements of both Judaism and Hellenism. By 
speaking Greek and Hebrew and understanding Jewish and Gentile cultures, Paul became 
a bridge-builder between the two groups. 

The third session of the intercultural competence training examined diversity from 
a historical perspective in the example of the First Great Awakening in 1 8th-century 
America. The group recognized how difficult it was to embrace racial diversity within 
today’s churches in America. Today’s society, including churches, suffers divisions over 
the issues of race, ethnicity, and gender. However, the First Great Awakening gives hope 
for racial reconciliation even in the most challenging situations, such as slavery. Several 
participants in the group shared their emotions and hurts caused by what Culpeper United 
Methodist Church went through because of the denominational disaffiliation vote. It was 
evident among the participants that this incident left serious wounds, and the 


congregation suffered division. Due to this conflict, about 20% of the regular attending 
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church members left the church, leaving significant wounds among the remaining 
members of the congregation. The group discussed the importance of the Holy Spirit in 
the church, whose power brings people together beyond racial, language, and cultural 
differences. 

The fourth session in the intercultural competence training examined diversity 
from a theological perspective. Jung Lee’s theology of marginality was introduced to the 
group by quoting the story of a dandelion from his book “Marginality.”! None of the 
participants were first-generation immigrants, and they found it intriguing to look at 
American society from the perspective of an immigrant. Participant B shared her story as 
a military child and how she grew up in a multicultural context as her family frequently 
moved to different places, including abroad. She learned the importance of keeping an 
open-minded attitude and adopting a different culture without prejudice. Participant E 
shared a conflict story of her own family between Catholic family members, and she was 
the only Protestant Christian in her family. She shared her experiences and feelings of 
being a minority in her family because of her religious affiliation. She saw that people’s 
narrow-mindedness prevents our society from embracing diversity and providing room 
for different people to live in peace and harmony. The group recognized political 
divisions in today’s American society and the role of the church in bringing peace and 
unity. The group also recognized the growing Hispanic population in the town where the 


church is located and discussed how our church could reach out to them. 


' Jung Young Lee, Marginality: The Key to Multicultural Theology (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress 
Press, 1995), 10. 
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The fifth session of the intercultural competence training was to hear from a guest 
speaker. The guest speaker for the training was one of the CRCC pastors in the Virginia 
Annual Conference of the United Methodist Church. She had many years of CRCC 
ministry experience. The speaker, as an Asian female clergy member in the white-male- 
dominant English-speaking conference, represented a minority among the clergy. The 
speaker told the group her call story of how she became a pastor serving an American 
congregation. The group appreciated her story when she spoke to them about how she 
overcame the age, gender, and racial barriers to answer God’s call to Christian ministry in 
the CRCC ministry. The speaker also shared the stories of other CRCC pastors of the 
Virginia Annual Conference about their joys and struggles in the CRCC ministry. Many 
participants found what they heard from the speaker was eye-opening and intriguing as it 
made them see a church ministry from the perspective of a racial, ethnic, and gender 
minority. 

The last session of the intercultural competence training explored conflict 
management theories, especially the mediation theory. The group discussed how Paul 
served as a mediator between Jewish and Gentile Christians and helped the church to 
move forward by overcoming the circumcision dispute that began in the Galatian Church. 
The group also explored how Jesus became an ultimate mediator between God and 
people and reconciled us to God. At the end of the session, the group discussed how they 
could serve as mediators in the church and the community. 

Participant C looked back on the conflict Culpeper United Methodist Church went 
through regarding the issue of denominational disaffiliation and asked the group how the 


church could have better dealt with the conflict if there had been an effective mediator. 
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Several participants felt skeptical about the mediator being helpful in this case because 
the conflict was severe. Obviously, this conflict had left a deep wound and hurt many 
church members, including the training participants. They still grieved the loss of the 
church members who left the church because of the vote. The church members were still 
experiencing the aftermath of the painful incident of the disaffiliation vote. Participant G 
told the group that she began to see hope for a new beginning in the church. She insisted 
that the congregation move forward instead of remaining in the past. Most participants 
agreed with her that the conflict that the church experienced was painful and hurtful, but 
good things began to emerge in the church, and we must keep an eye on the future. The 
group discussed practical ways the church can bring healing, reconciliation, and 
resolution in a conflicting situation. Participant B emphasized the importance of genuine 
listening. An open-minded and humble attitude would allow people to listen to each 


other. Genuine listening would be the first step to resolving conflicts within a church. 


Summary of Learning 

This intercultural competence training project addresses the hypothesis that if 
intercultural competence training is offered to the leaders of the CRCC congregations, 
they will have a more profound understanding of cultural and racial diversity. They will 
celebrate diversity in their ministry and be able to manage conflicts caused by cultural 
misunderstanding constructively. 

A pre-project survey was conducted to gauge the participants’ feelings and 
attitudes toward racial and cultural diversity within a church and their thoughts on the 


importance of embracing diversity in ministry. The pre-project questions #1 and #2 asked 
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how often the participants interact with people from diverse racial and cultural 
backgrounds and how they feel about it. The result shown below in Figures 1 and 2 
reveals that all of them have some interactions with people of diverse cultures through 
their work and friendships with people of different races and cultures. This result shows 
that the issue of diversity is not totally new to the participants. They feel comfortable 


interacting with people of different races, cultures, and languages. 


Figure 1. The result of the pre-project survey question #1 


On a scale of 10-1 (10 being very often and 1 being very rarely) how often do you interact with 
people from diverse racial and cultural backgrounds? 


14 responses 


6 
5 (35.7%) 


3 (21.4%) 
2 (14.3%) 2 (14.3%) 
1 (7.1%) 1 (7.1%) 


0 ie 0 (9%) 0 (0%) 0 (0%) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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Figure 2. The result of the pre-project survey question #2 


On a scale of 1-10 (1 being very uncomfortable and 10 being very comfortable), how do you feel 
when interacting with people whose race, culture, and native language are different from yours? 


14 responses 


6 
5 (35.7%) 


4 (28.6%) 


3 (21.4%) 


1 (7.1%) 1 (7.4%) 
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The pre-project question #3 asked what factors contributed to the participant’s 
comfort or discomfort when interacting with people whose race, culture, and language 
differ from theirs. Five participants pointed out language differences as a barrier to 
interacting with people of diverse cultures. Four participants mentioned their family and 
upbringing as a positive factor that helped them feel comfortable with people of different 
languages and cultures. 

The pre-project question #4 asked how the participants assess racial and cultural 
diversity in Culpeper United Methodist Church. As Figure 3 below shows, ten out of 
fourteen participants answered that Culpeper United Methodist was not racially and 
culturally diverse enough. They thought the church could be more racially and culturally 
diverse among the congregation. It is true that Culpeper United Methodist Church is a 
white-dominant congregation, and the participants recognized it as a weakness of the 


church than a strength. 
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Figure 3. The result of the pre-project survey question #4 


On a scale of 1-10 (1 being a weakness and 10 being a strength), how would you assess racial and 
cultural diversity within our congregation? 


14 responses 


6 
5 (35.7%) 


3 (21.4%) 
2 (14.3%) 
1 (7.1%) 1 (7.1%) 1 (7.1%) 17.1%) 


0 (0%) 0 (0%) 0 (0%) 
0 | | | 


The pre-project questions #5 and #6 asked the participants’ opinions on the 
importance of diversity within a church and its ministries. The survey results shown in 
Figures 4 and 5 reveal that most participants agreed that pursuing diversity in the church 


is necessary and diversity contributes to the church’s ministries. 


Figure 4. The result of the pre-project survey question #5 


On a scale of 1-10 (1 being very unimportant and 10 being very important), how important is it to 
pursue diversity in our church's ministries? 


14 responses 


8 
7 
6 (50%) 
4 3 (21.4%) 
2 (14.3%) 
2 1(7.1%) 1 (7.1%) 
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Figure 5. The result of the pre-project survey question #6 


Ona scale of 1-10 (1 being negative and 10 being very positive), how does our congregation's racial 
and cultural diversity contribute to our church's ministries? 


14 responses 


6 
6](42!9%) 


3 (21.4%) 
2 (14.3%) 
1 (7.1%) 1 (7.1%) 1 (7.1%) 
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The pre-project questions #7 and #8 asked what benefits, challenges, and 
obstacles the congregation of Culpeper United Methodist would have by becoming a 
more diverse church. Four participants mentioned gaining new perspectives and ideas as 
the benefits of becoming a more diverse church, four mentioned fulfilling God’s original 
intention, and two mentioned the church's growth by becoming more welcoming. For 
challenges, four participants answered that language barriers can create 
miscommunication and misunderstanding, which could cause discomfort among the 
congregation. The participants mentioned exclusivism, resistance to change, lack of 
experience, feeling intimidated, closed mind, and language barriers as obstacles to 
becoming a more diverse church. 

The last question #9 asked about the participants’ thoughts on managing conflicts 
within the church. If cultural and racial differences cause conflicts within a church, six 


participants answered that open and honest communication would be the key to resolving 
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the conflicts. Four participants answered that following the biblical principles would lead 
the congregation to conflict resolution. 

After the six-week intercultural competence training, the post-project survey was 
conducted to examine changes, progress, and development that the participants showed 
regarding their understanding of diversity within a church. To the question of how the 
participants felt when interacting with people whose race, culture, and native language 
are different from theirs, all twelve survey participants gave seven or higher scores, as 
shown in Figure 6. This result indicates they felt comfortable interacting with people of 
different races and cultures, which is a better and improved result than the pre-project 
survey result. This result proves a positive effect of the intercultural competence training 


on the participants’ understanding of diversity. 


Figure 6. The result of the post-project survey question #1 


On a scale of 1-10 (1 being very uncomfortable and 10 being very comfortable), how do you feel 
when interacting with people whose race, culture, and native language are different from yours? 


12 responses 
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Regarding the question of how the participants assess racial and cultural diversity 


in Culpeper United Methodist Church, as shown in figure 7, the participants still thought 
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that the congregation of Culpeper United Methodist Church could be more diverse 


racially and culturally and that the church lacks diversity in its ministries. 


Figure 7. The result of the post-project survey question #2 


On a scale of 1-10 (1 being a weakness and 10 being a strength), how would you assess racial and 
cultural diversity within our congregation? 
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Regarding the importance of pursuing diversity in Culpeper United Methodist 
Church, as shown in Figure 8, the post-project survey result shows that more participants 


think pursuing diversity is vital in the church than the pre-survey result. 
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Figure 8. The result of the post-project survey question #3 


On a scale of 1-10 (1 being not so important and 10 being very important), how important is it to 
pursue diversity in our church's ministries? 


12 responses 
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Compared to the pre-project survey result, the post-survey result, as shown in 
Figure 9, reveals that the participants began to see diversity as a more significant 
contributing factor to the church’s ministries. This result proves that intercultural 


competence training positively affected their view of diversity in church ministries. 


Figure 9. The result of the post-project survey question #4 


On a scale of 1-10 (1 being negative and 10 being very positive), how does racial and cultural 


diversity within our congregation contribute to our church's ministries? 
12 responses 
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Regarding the question of what benefits Culpeper United Methodist Church 


would have by becoming a more diverse congregation, many participants answered the 
question in light of God’s original intention for the church. Participant L stated, “If each 
person is created in the image of God, diversity can help us understand God more 
deeply.” Participant E stated, 

A diverse congregation allows for an exchange of ideas, which leads to the 

growth of the individual and as a congregation. We all have different backgrounds 

with a personal history (good and not-so-good) that we can share and learn from 
each other. This collaboration will, in turn, enable us to follow Jesus’ teachings 
more closely to spread the Good News of the Gospel to all people. 

Regarding the question of the most challenging obstacles in becoming a more 
diverse congregation, the participants still answered that people were hesitant to reach out 
to people whose races, cultures, and languages differed from ours and were resistant to 
adopting new ways. The participants were still concerned that embracing diversity could 
make some church members feel discomfort, and people tended to resist changes. 

Regarding the question about conflicts within a church, eight participants 
answered that if cultural and racial differences cause conflicts within a church, open and 
honest communication would be the key to resolving conflicts. Two participants 
specifically mentioned using a mediator as a conflict resolution method. Two participants 
mentioned the importance of prayer in dealing with conflicts within a church. Prayer 
would guide and lead the congregation to make the right judgment and decision. 

Most participants evaluated the intercultural competence training to be helpful in 
deepening their understanding of diversity and conflict management within a church. 


Participant A stated, 


Churches have been wrestling with the issue of diversity throughout history. I feel 
that this training has given me insight into how this issue is constantly evolving, 
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sometimes in a positive direction and sometimes in a negative direction. At the 

present time, there seems to be a degree of pushback from the social and political 

polarization we see in our country. 

Participant F stated, “I have a much better understanding of the UMC's efforts to 
recruit and train pastors from other countries, specifically South Korea.” Several other 
participants also indicated that they gained a better understanding of the CRCC ministry 
in the United Methodist Church. On the other hand, Participant E indicated that the 
training did not address practical ways and actionable plans to embrace diversity in a 
church. She wrote, “No real change, more interested in an action plan. I'm interested in an 
action plan where we can all grow in our ability to be more accepting and inclusive of 
those who see things differently from ourselves.” 

To the question of how their understanding of conflicts within a church has been 
affected by the intercultural competence training, four participants stated that they began 
to see church conflicts not as something to be avoided but as an opportunity for a positive 
change. Participant A stated, 

Most churches have some degree of conflict in their congregations. Some 

conflicts are quite petty, while others are more serious in nature. It is important to 

understand that conflict can be a source of learning something new and possibly 
stimulating to incorporate into the church experience. Sometimes, however, these 
kinds of issues cause members to leave the congregation and go elsewhere. 

Hopefully, they still grow in their walk with God. 

Participant D stated, “There could be many underlying intercultural factors that 
impact conflicts. This is helpful to include as a part of the discussion when there is 
conflict in the church. Without being able to talk about it, conflict rarely really gets 
resolved.” 


A post-project individual interview followed the six-week intercultural training, 


and eleven out of fourteen participants participated in the interview. The interview aimed 
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to evaluate how intercultural competence training affected their understanding of 
diversity and conflict management in a church. Participant A said that even before he 
attended the training, interacting with people of different races and cultures was not 
foreign to him. The training affirmed and deepened his understanding of the importance 
of embracing diversity in a church. He expressed his grief over the disaffiliation vote that 
Culpeper United Methodist Church went through, and, as a result of it, many church 
members left the church. As he pondered how this conflict could have been better 
managed, he stated that maintaining an open mind was needed. He mentioned that prayer 
must be included in a conflict management effort. He evaluated the training to be helpful, 
mainly because the issue of conflict, which is often avoided in a church, was discussed 
openly in a small group setting. Participant B said, “I felt almost lost” when the church 
went through the painful disaffiliation vote, and many church members left the church 
because of the vote result. She stated that the church must move forward. She mentioned 
faith, leadership that does not give up, and trust as the key factors that enable the church 
to overcome the conflict and move forward. She suggested maintaining open and 
transparent communication between a pastor and his or her congregation for managing 
conflicts, especially in the CRCC ministry. She suggested that the church host 
multicultural events such as international food festivals and music festivals to celebrate 
diversity with the community. 

Participant D stated that honoring diversity and inclusivity is one of the 
foundations of Methodism and John Wesley’s teachings, and that was why she joined the 
United Methodist Church. She thought rediscovering the value of diversity in Methodism 


through teachings and preaching would help the congregation to unite. Among the six 
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sessions of intercultural competence training, she found the theological perspective was 
most helpful because it allowed her to look at American society through the perspective 
of immigrants. It was intriguing and eye-opening to her. Participant E felt the church did 
not reflect the racial and cultural diversity of the church's surrounding neighborhood, and 
the church still had a long way to go to embrace diversity fully. As she looked back upon 
the church’s conflict over the disaffiliation vote, she stated that conflicts within a church 
are complicated matters with multiple levels and layers. Participant F mentioned the 
disaffiliation vote that the church went through and said, “What could we have done 
differently? I don’t know. I have no answer to that. But I learned that looking at both 
sides in the conflict is crucial.” She found it intriguing to know that the United Methodist 
Church is a global denomination that includes churches in Asia, Europe, Africa, and the 
Americas. She found it helpful to study the history of the United Methodist Church, 
which enabled her to understand the value of diversity in the United Methodist Church. 
Participant G stated that when she saw conflicts in a church, she used to walk 
away from them to avoid them. The training helped her to see conflicts from a different 
perspective, not necessarily as a bad thing to avoid but as something to manage. She 
emphasized prayer and the work of the Holy Spirit in conflict management. Participant H 
learned from the training that a church conflict was not unusual, but it has existed in 
every generation throughout history. She pointed out that listening to both sides is the key 
to resolving conflicts. Participant K stated looking at diversity from the biblical 
perspective was helpful. She suggested bringing different worship traditions from 
different cultures into our worship service to celebrate diversity. Participant I emphasized 


the importance of the church’s constant effort to reach out to community members whose 
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culture and language differ from most of the congregation. He thought that identifying 


the root cause of the conflict was the key to resolving conflicts within a church. 
Participant J stated that attending the training helped her to see the topic of diversity from 
various perspectives and began to appreciate other cultures more. She found the 
mediation theory of conflict management helpful but was not sure a mediator would 
always be necessary for every conflict. She believed that inclusivity is the nature of the 
church and that our church must seek to be an open and welcoming church to everyone. 
Participant N stated that the training affirmed her belief in diversity as God’s vision for 
the church. She mentioned the disaffiliation vote as a difficult conflict that the church 
went through, and she thought people failed to hear both sides in conflicting situations, 
and that prevented the church from pursuing conflict resolution. She pointed out that 


maintaining an open mind is the key to resolving conflicts within a church. 


Conclusion 

Culpeper United Methodist Church is a white-dominant English-speaking 
congregation, and racial and cultural diversity issues never were a significant concern of 
the church. Diversity has become a sensitive issue in today’s American society in relation 
to racial conflicts that divide the country politically. I was unsure how the participants 
would respond to diversity and conflict management topics in the context of CRCC 
ministry, which would be discussed in the intercultural competence training. The 
participants found these topics not only relevant to Culpeper United Methodist Church 
but also crucial for the growth of the church. Being able to discuss these sensitive topics 


of racial diversity and conflict management demonstrated the maturity of the leadership 
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of the church. It allowed the group to engage in an open and honest discussion without 
prejudice against race and culture. 

Regarding the topic of diversity, according to the hypothesis, this project was 
meant to help the participants deepen their understanding of diversity. The overall results 
of the project prove that the training has affirmed, deepened, or developed the 
participants’ understanding of diversity within a church. The post-project survey and 
post-project individual interviews show that the participants demonstrated more 
appreciation for racial and cultural diversity in ministry. Most participants agreed that 
embracing diversity is fulfilling God’s mission and vision for the church. They made an 
honest evaluation of how diversity is lacking in their church and recognized challenges 
and obstacles in embracing diversity in the church. Most participants agreed that 
maintaining an open mind toward different races and cultures is the key to celebrating 
diversity within the congregation. 

Regarding the topic of conflict management in a church, especially the conflict 
caused by cultural misunderstanding, most participants found it a relevant topic for the 
church. They found that the intercultural competence training broadened their 
understanding of the church conflict by inviting them to look at it from biblical, 
historical, and theological perspectives. None of the participants attempted to deny or 
justify conflicts in a church. Instead, they admitted the reality of conflicts existing in the 
church. They found it refreshing to look at it from others’ perspectives, such as 
immigrants. For this reason, many participants appreciated the guest speaker who spoke 
to the group about her experience as an Asian female pastor serving in a white-dominant 


English-speaking congregation. 
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A discovery made through the group discussion on conflict within the church was 
that it reminded the participants of what their church had experienced in the past, which 
was the disaffiliation vote that Culpeper United Methodist Church went through about six 
months prior to the training. They were still experiencing deep wounds from that painful 
incident. Although discussing church conflicts brought back painful memories of what 
the church went through, the participants found that discussing it openly was helpful. 

This project taught me that talking about conflict in a church is not merely 
theoretical but also emotional and spiritual because this topic is personal to the church 
members who are experiencing conflicts in their church. Therefore, discussing conflicts 
in a church must be done with much care. 

I also learned from the participants that a sense of hope for the future is the key to 
moving forward after painful conflict experiences. Conflicts and discord within the 
church leave emotional scars and pain on all church members involved in the matter, and 
that prevents the church from moving forward. Past conflict experiences keep people 
lingering in the past hurt and prevent them from looking into the future. That is why it is 
important for a church to become future-oriented as it navigates through conflict. When a 
conflict arises in a church, we do not merely focus on its cause, effect, and solution, but 
we ultimately need to talk about future hope and what God has in store for our churches. I 
found it a valuable lesson that hope is the key to overcoming a conflict. When conflicts 
arise in CRCC ministry caused by cultural misunderstanding, both a pastor and his or her 
congregation must look at the future and talk about what God can do wonderful things 


through the CRCC ministry. 
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I believe that the importance of hope in navigating through conflict also aligns 
with Viktor Frankl’s “logotherapy.” I shared the story of Viktor Frankl with the 
congregation through my sermon on Sunday, October 29, 2023, following the six-week 
intercultural competence training. Viktor Frankl is an Austrian Jew born in 1905 in 
Vienna, Austria. He was a respected psychiatrist specializing in the treatment of 
depression and suicidal patients. In 1942, along with millions of other Jews, he and his 
family were sent to concentration camps. After being liberated from the concentration 
camp, he wrote a book about his experiences titled “Man’s Search for Meaning.” 
According to Frankl, one common trait among the survivors in the concentration camps 
was hope. Frankl observed that the prisoners in the concentration camp survived even in 
the most painful and hopeless situations when people did not lose hope and focused on 
the future by talking about what dreams they would pursue when the war was over. 
Frankl said, “The prisoner who had lost faith in the future was doomed. With his loss of 
belief in the future, he also lost his spiritual hold; he let himself decline and became 
subject to mental and physical decay.”” He developed his theory of pursuing life’s 
meaning and hope as a treatment for suicidal patients into logotherapy. 

After looking at the project group results and Frankl’s logotherapy, I concluded 
that hope must be dealt with in the conflict management process. I believe that 
intercultural competence training can be improved by adding a session that deals with the 
hope of overcoming conflicts and moving forward. The church must not lose hope 


because our faith in God is always future-oriented, as shown in Hebrews 11:1, “Now 


> Viktor E. Frankl, Man’s Searching for Meaning (New York, NY: Washington Square Press, 
1985), 95. 
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faith is confidence in what we hope for and assurance about what we do not see.” Paul 
also calls Christians to trust in God, who gives us hope in Romans 15:13, “May the God 
of hope fill you with all joy and peace as you trust in him, so that you may overflow with 
hope by the power of the Holy Spirit.” 

This project reminded me of the joy of serving as a pastor of the CRCC ministry 
and hope for the future of God’s Kingdom through the CRCC ministry. This project 
affirmed my belief that our differences in race, culture, and language are not our 
weaknesses but our strengths in ministry. The CRCC ministry is not exempt from facing 
struggles and conflicts. However, embracing diversity in CRCC ministry is not 
something to be avoided or feared but something to be celebrated, and the vision of 
God’s Kingdom, where people of every race and culture come together in unity, will be 


fulfilled in our churches. 
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